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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


N THE early days of our national life 
we had few manufacturing establish- 
ments. We had to trade raw products 
for finished goods. Our supplies of 
shipbuilding materials, and the de- 

structive wars in Europe, gave us an oppor- 
tunity to grasp not only our own carrying 
trade but that of other nations as well. 
We maintained ourselves as a great shipping 
nation until the advent of the iron ship and 
the Civil War. Our commerce was driven 
from the seas just at a time when the vast 
possibilities of developing the West called 
the energies of the Nation. We turned 
from foreign commerce to internal affairs. 
We built up a great country, developed a 
market among our own people, and forced 
a rapid growth of our own manufactures 
by protecting this market by tariff from 
foreign competition. Fifty years after 
the close of the Civil War we have come to 


another turning point in our history. A 
wider vista opens before us. We have 


come to the end of the profligate days when 
we could let the foreigners’ ships come to 
our shores and take away the surplus wealth 
of mine and soil which Nature had given 
us. We have been living a little higher 
than our work warranted. To keep on 
improving our standard we must keep our 
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expenses from going up and at the same 
time get a little more income. Our 
surplus of the products of the soil and 
mines is diminishing. To make up for it 
we must manufacture things to sell abroad. 
The bank account that Providence left us 
to buy luxuries with is running lower. If 
we want to keep on living well we shall have 
to get out in the world and make the money. 
While we were “flush” it didn’t make much 
difference to us whether we paid our manu- 
facturers a little extra. We enjoyed seeing 
them prosper. But as it became a little 
harder to keep on living better we got tired 
of aiding them and lowered the tariff. 
Having done that we began to look about 
to find a way to make a little more money, 
when suddenly half the world goes to war. 
Our chance to get a profitable job in the 
trade of the world is thrust upon us. We 
may be grateful that it did not come ten 
years earlier, when our mind was closed to 
such things. We could wish that if it had 
to come by war, it had come ten years 
hence, when we should have been better 
prepared, but we can be thankful now fora 
lower tariff, a new currency act, and a 
national point of view at least partially 
awake to the fact that we have reached a 
great turning point inour economic history. 
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. 
A REAL PAN-AMERICANISM 

yF YOU mean by South American,” said 
| a gentleman from the Argentine Republic 

the other day, “that I live on the continent 
of South America you are correct, but if you 
mean that | am one of a people called South 
Americans you are wrong. There are no such 
people. | am a citizen of the Argentine Re- 
public as you are a citizen of the United States 
—in exactly the same sense. I am a South 
American only as you are a North American. 
If | should ask you how you defended the 
actions of your North American generals and 
gave Villa’s lieutenant, Fierro, as an example 
you would be amused at my ignorance. Some- 
times we are amused, also.” 

Hitherto, Pan-Americanism has been an 
idea, an enunciated policy, never a fact. This 
must be understood if real progress is now to 
be made. In any future dealings with the 
republics to the south of us several miscon- 
ceptions must be corrected if those relations 
are to become closer. We must discard shib- 
boleths and mouth-filling phrases and find 
realities in a mutual appreciation of facts. 

One fundamental mistake has gone thus 
far almost unnoticed in the general awakening 
of a practical interest in our sister republics, 
now left with us in an interdependent and 
almost isolated peace by the war of other 
nations. And that mistake is a general lack 
of discrimination in thought and deed. In 
our dealings with the other American republics 
we have been in the habit of lumping them 
all together as ‘‘Latin America,” ‘‘Spanish 
America,” ‘South America.’”’ Such terms 
may have a purely geographical usefulness. 
They have no other. 

It would be as appropriate, for non-geographic 
purposes, to lump Canada and the United 
States together, referring to the citizens of both 
indiscriminately as “‘Anglo-Americans.” Most 
of our people, as well as those of Mexico and 
Canada, would probably resent losing their 
identity to the extent of being dealt with en 
masse by Europeans as “North Americans.” 

Yet an Argentinian has much less in common 
with a Brazilian than we in this country have 
with the French Canadian on our northern 
borders. The people of Ecuador are not 
aware of a bond—besides the varying Spanish 
they speak and a fast-disappearing appre- 
hension of Yankee paternalism—which can, 
or could, unite them with the people of Uruguay 
or Venezuela in any kind of a Latin Confedera- 
tion. Even “The A. B. C.” is nothing more 
than a name; it represents no alliance, no 
entente, no real community of interest. 

This is the central idea which we in the 
United States must get clearly understood 
if the good faith of our intentions shall not be 


lost in misdirected action. We cannot sell 
sewing machines to “Latin America’’; we 
cannot address educational inducements to 


the youth of ‘South America”; we cannot 
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hope for a sincere response from ‘Spanish 
America” to our diplomatic overtures, how- 
ever otherwise happily they may be defined. 

Nearly all the other American republics, 
in turn, have some erroneous notions about 
us and an unpleasant habit of portraying us 
in the form of a pig. If this showed their 
real opinion of us after a mature acquaintance, 
we should hardly care to continue it. The 
people of the Argentine, Brazil, and Chile 
have in the past known as little of us as we 
have known of them. But now in America 
a new era of mutual knowledge should dawn. 
The world catastrophe having thrown these 
countries and ourselves more or less upon each 
other, we should take the occasion to become 
somewhat better acquainted. The men _ in 
Brazil who sell us coffee and rubber and the 
men who buy our machinery might profitably 
come and look us over, see what kind of people 
we are, what we can buy and what we can sell, 
what our schools, our courts, our policies, our 
art and literature are like. Our citizens who 
buy meat and hides in the Argentine and our 
manufacturers who sell hardware and ma- 
chinery might profitably go to the Argentine 
and become familiar with the people and the 
conditions there. And our tourists and foreign 
travelers who do not take this opportunity to 
see the United States can very profitably see 
at least something of the great republics on the 
South American continent. 

Like ourselves, each southern nation has its 
own history and traditions, its peculiar in- 
stitutions, its identity. Each is an individual 
in the community of nations. If our relations 
are now to be built up on stronger foundations 
than words we must deal with each nation 
separately and for the sake of its own special 
reciprocity for us. We must have the same 
discrimination, in trade and in international 
politics, in our dealings with Argentine, Brazil, 
Chile, and the other independent nations of 
the Southern continent, that we now exercise 
in our relations with European and Asiatic 
nations. We must go direct, for example, 
to Peru, Bolivia, or Colombia, as we wish them 
to come direct to,us, not as part of an all in- 
clusive loosely woven policy, but as a matter 
of specific mutual advantage. 

For the United States of North America 
the best Pan-Americanism is not a large, vague 
attitude of protective good will, gratuitously 
foisted upon the other American republics 
to be by them either ignored or resented. Of 
this kind of comparatively empty Pan- 
Americanism there has been too much in the 
past. The healthy and abiding relationship 
of the future, which may grow out of long- 
continuing conditions created by the war, 
is that of mutual respect and inter-reliance, 
nation with nation. Out of such constituent 
relationships a real Pan-Americanism will 
in time grow, founded on proved advantages, 
not uttered as a doctrine by the strongest, 
but subscribed to as a policy by all alike. 
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THE COMPLIMENTS OF A GREAT 
ECONOMIST 


IR GEORGE PAISH, England’s fore- 
most financial authority, stated that 
the present war would make New York 

the financial centre of the world and the United 
States the foremost trading nation of the world. 
The English economist was complimenting us. 
He saw our great opportunity and assumed that 
we would make the most of it. 

Making the most of the opportunity means 
capital, courage, intelligence, and hard work. 
There are no riches in Brazil, in China, in 
Africa, or in Australia to be had for the asking. 
We cannot buy and sell with those countries 
unless we do it as well as others have done it in 
the past and will again in the future. If it 
were merely a matter of picking up a commerce 
that other nations have dropped temporarily, 
it would not be worth while. Anything that 
comes that easy is likely to go in a similarly 
easy fashion when the war is over. The reason 
Sir George Paish prophesied a great future for 
us was that he assumed that we were willing 
to and capable of serving the nations of the 
world as England and Germany and France 
and Belgium have served them. 

To the pessimist there are all sorts of reasons 
why we cannot give this service and gain trade 
thereby. There are almost as many reasons 
to prove that we cannot progress in the future 
as there are to show why it is impossible for 
us to have the trade we already have. The 
reasons why we can’t do our part in the world 
are valuable, not as deterrents but as warnings 
of dangerous points in our path. Our limita- 
tions in ships, capital, credit, and trained men 
need not prevent our going forward, but we 
cannot progress unless we understand these 
limitations and overcome them. That is our 
first task. The time is ripe for another genera- 
tion of big men, with wide vision and a per- 
sistent courage. It is not a national “‘get rich 
quick” scheme that confronts us; it is a great 
national opportunity. 





A CHANCE TO SERVE 


E HAVE a great opportunity to serve 
W the world. We can be of service to 

nearly all peoples from the Chinese to 
the Guatemalans. International trade is a 
national profession in which the most skilful 
nations have been England, Germany, France, 
and Belgium. None of them can now attend 
entirely to its clients. Recently we have 
shown a disposition to enter the profession. 
Before our budding ambitions is suddenly 
opened a world-wide opportunity. We have 
the spirit and the desire to meet what is not only 
our opportunity but our obligation. But we 
have not a great fund of experience and we lack 
many of the tools of our profession. We have 
few men trained in the export business, we lack 
banking facilities, great sums of money to 
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invest, and shipping lines of our own. We are 
in the position of a young doctor suddenly called 
to tend the victims of a railroad wreck. He has 
the spirit and desire of service but comparatively 
little experience and few tools or appliances. 
To carry the analogy further, perhaps he is half 
sick himself. Yet the disadvantages under 
which he works will not excuse him. He must 
succeed. 

As anation we are in the same position. With 
our own affairs disturbed, without money for 
foreign investment, ships, or branch banks 
abroad, we are given an opportunity to serve 
the world. For our own professional future 
we must meet the situation. If we fail in times 
of stress, we can hardly hope to be looked 
upon with favor when the affairs of nations 
run smoothly. If we are going to serve the 
world in the trading profession now is the time 
to begin. There is another point to bear in 
mind. If the young doctor at the train wreck 
should take advantage of the victims’ necessity 
to bargain for an excessive price for his services, 
he would hardly make his patients into regular 
clients. This is not the time for us to get rich. 
It is a time to gain a reputation that will enable 
us to compete with the other professional trading 
nations when they get back totheir normal work. 


OUR CHANGING ATTITUDE 
. ‘HE Peruvian Minister to the United 


States recently made a very frank com- 
ment upon the state of mind which a 
good many of our business men have acquired: 

“I have received letters at this time from 
several parts of the country asking me the most 
extraordinary questions, but the greater part 
of them contain this query, and it is a selfish 
sentiment: ‘How can we increase our trade 
with your’ There is no consideration shown 
to our countries; there is not a single word 
about ‘How can we establish closer relations 
between you and us? How can we facilitate 
your interests? How can we do things for 
you that will also benefit us?’ But it is always 
one sided.” 

It is a true indictment. Our main query is 
not how can we serve you, but how can we sell 
to you. It is a natural state of mind for our 
manufacturers to be in. Our own people have 
been fenced off from outside service for the 
more or less exclusive use of our manufacturers. 
By a half century of this treatment the manu- 
facturing part of our nation has come to feel 
that it should be given a market. Nothing is 
more natural, then, than to inquire of the Peru- 
vian Minister what he has to offer in that line. 

But it is only fair to explain to the Peruvian 
Minister that there is much less of that spirit 
now than there was five years ago, and that 
there will be much less five years hence than 
there is now. With the downward revision 
of the tariff we have recognized that the Amer- 
tcan purchaser is the person of paramount im- 
portance, and with that recognition will come, 














also—is coming very fast—a more unselfish and 
broader minded attitude toward foreign con- 
sumers. 


THE UNITED STATES HAS MOVED 
TO TOWN 


HERE is a part of our population which 
sometimes forgets that most men’s pride 
and self-esteem are more precious to them 

than trolley cars, or good shoes, or typewriters, 
or other modern conveniences. There are towns 
in our own country which have put off having 
sewerage systems ten years because they were 
suggested by some very progressive people from 
another section of the country, people who saw 
only one point of view and that theirown. Such 
people do not make friends easily. They are 
quite often a handicap to any cause that they 
represent. 

As a nation we are very much afflicted with 
our own point of view. It is to be hoped that 
we shall always maintain it. But if we could, at 
the same time, find out what other people’s ideals 
are and recognize that they are as proud of their 
institutions as we are of ours, we might learn 
much that would be useful to us and perhaps 
make firm friends of some of our business ac- 
quaintances. 

Our life of splendid isolation has made us as a 
nation more or less ignorant of other people’s 
viewpoint. The present war has_ suddenly 
awakened us to the fact, that was gradually 
becoming clear anyway, that, whether we like it 
or not, commercially we are a part of the world. 
The United States has moved to town. We 
have near neighbors and we must learn how to 
get on with them. Our country habits will not 


do any more. Geographical and political isola- 
tion is a great advantage. Meatal isolation is a 
catastrophe. Irrespective of the merits of her 


ambition, Germany would hardly have ranged 
all Europe against herself if she had not been 
so busy with her own point of view that she 
failed to understand any one else’s. 

A wide understanding and good manners are 
a vast asset in time of peace and a good pre- 
ventive of war. 

As a nation we are not distinguished in these 
things at present, but we might become so, for 
the competition in them is not very keen. At 
any rate it would be a good thing to try. 


THE SHERMAN ACT AND FOREIGN 
TRADE 


HE Sherman Anti-trust Act was passed 
to protect the American consumer from 
the necessity of buying from monopolies. 

The anti-trust law forbids every “contract” 
and ‘‘combination” in restraint of trade or 
commeice among the several states, or with 
foreign nations. This last clause unquestion- 
ably was designed to prevent domestic com- 
panies from combining with foreign companies 
doing business in the United States to the detri- 
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ment of the American purchaser. There is no 
reason to suppose that the Congress of the 
United States was trying to protect purchasers 
in foreign countries from monopolies. Yet that 
is what the law does. It prevents our manu- 
facturers from forming a combination to do an 
export business to Germany, for instance, al- 
though the German Government encourages 
and in some cases requires German manufactur- 
ers to form such combinations in selling to their 
own people. 

All over the world our independent manu- 
facturers are forced to meet the competition of 
foreign combinations. This gives the foreign 
combinations a great advantage. Suppose, for 
example, our furniture makers should wish to 
go into the export business. The different 
factories compete with each other. Some make 
goods which others do not make, but all meet 
competition, from each other at home. While 
competing against each other for business in this 
country they can have a common interest in 
foreign trade. But the task of selling abroad 
is expensive and it presents many difficulties. 
It calls for trained representatives with good 
salaries; a large amount of capital must be 
ready to finance the trade, and it will have 
to meet the competition of combinations from 
other countries. Under these circumstances 
only a few of the largest concerns could furnish 
the initial outlay and the credit to succeed. 
The smaller companies could go into the field 
only in combination. The Sherman Act pre- 
vents such combination. Passed in the days 
when our vision was limited to our boundaries 
(quite incidentally to its main purpose), it now 
stands in the way of our foreign trade. 

As in all probability the Act was never meant 
to apply to our export trade, it would seem rea- 
sonable to amend it so that it will no longer 
hamper our activities in that direction. 

However, until the present time there has 
been one more or less valid objection to such an 
obviously advantageous limitation of the Sher- 
man Act. Many people have felt that if com- 
binations for foreign trade were allowed, it 
would be easy and natural for activities of the 
same combinations to slip over into the domestic 
market. Perhaps such a fear was justified when 
we had to depend upon the slow processes of 
governmental suit to prevent or change the busi- 
ness practices not consistent with the gradual 
interpretation of the Sherman Act. Now, 
however, the Federal Trade Commission, soon 
to begin its existence, will have the power to 
watch the operations of the combinations made 
for foreign trade purposes and to check quickly 
those combinations which wilfully or through 
ignorance allow themselves to do anything in- 
imical to the proper rights of the domestic 
consumer. 

The Trade Commission Bill itself directs the 
commission when appointed to investigate and 
to report to Congress on the influence of the 
Sherman Act upon foreign trade and to make 
such recommendations as it deems advisable. 
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Under the conditions of affairs when the Act 
was drafted this provision was all right. But 
action which it pro- 
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to the Sherman Act allowing 
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ENGLISH WAR ON GERMAN 


TRADE 


HE War on Germany’s Trade” is a heading 
appeared day after day during 

the last four months in the London 
Times and in many other English papers and 
Under this belligerent heading is 
chronicled the British manufacturer’s activities 
in widening . is usefulness in the world. He has 
‘xhibitions of samples ‘of the goods 
that various greenies want and which they 
have been getting from Germany or Austria, 
studied these samples carefully, and set to work 
to supply them. For example, the following 
appeared in the 7imes of October 7th: 

‘There is ample evidence that the manu- 
facturers are making gt reat efforts. In conver- 
sation with a representative of the Commercial 
Intelligence Bri inch of the Board of Trade yes- 
terday, the writer learned that in visiting the 
manufacturing centres in the glass and pottery 
trades preparatory to the second sample meet- 
ing, which opens to-day, he had everywhere 
seen experimental pieces which manufacturers 
had made in their efforts to produce goods sim- 
ilar to those for which we have been dependen 
on Germany and Austria. 

“Indeed, this glass and pottery meeting prom- 
ises to be even more interesting than the very 
successful toys and games meeting. Samples of 
German and Austrian goods have been received 
from more than 100 w houses, and com- 
prise a most interesting range, from the glass- 
work of the Thermos flask to leadless glazed 
pottery in old English patterns.” 

rhe writer goes on to explain the various dif- 
fic ulties which the English manufacturers must 
face and how they are being met, and concludes: 

“A potter is naturally very careful how he in- 
troduces fresh material into his works, since the 
danger getting mixtures into the “body ma- 
terial”’ is a serious one, but it will be remarkable 
if the Ratirs of the two days’ meeting that opens 
to-day does not result in even more business 
be ing done between manufacturers and whole- 
sale houses than in the case of the toys and 
games. 

‘Perhaps the finest testimony to the merit of 
the British manufacturer when he is put on his 
is found in the fact that already manu- 
facturers W ~ had previously never attempted 
to produce ome of the German articles exhibited 
at the last exch: inge meeting are improving on 
the latest German methods that they then 
learned, and already, in such articles as dolls’ 
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heads, have introduced processes distinctly in 
advance of anything followed in Germany.” 

The British are old at the export business and 
they have many advantages ‘over us in knowl 
edge of conditions, credit, exchange, shipping, 
etc. We ought not, however, to let them have an 
advantage in energy and resourcefulness. If the 
British manufacturers in the face of war and 
moratoria find this a good time in which to 
branch out into new fields, surely it is also a 
good time for us to prepare ourselves for a wider 
future—if we use the same intelligence as they 
display in doing it. 


COMMERCIAL ATTACHES 
R. REDFIELD’S early training as a 


foreign salesman and as a manufacturer 
shows plainly in the eagerness and the 
understanding with which he has turned his 
department toward helping our foreign com- 
mercial relations. As he explained recently: 

“The Department of Commerce has felt that 
its first duty was to get its own organization in 
the development of our foreign trade in shape to 
do thoroughly practical work. : 

“I do not want that to be misunderst od by 
any one as involving an unspoken criticism 
of the Consular Service, for that is not so. 

“But the consul has so many duties to per- 
form which are not commercial that it is impos- 
sible to expect more than is practicable for him 
to do. Furthermore, we felt that there 
was not available in this country the means for 
utilizing the consular information which our 
representatives did secure. 

“To be brief about it, an entirely new force 
has been created. 

“We shall have a force of commercial at- 
tachés corresponding to that which our com- 
mercial rivals possess, and in addition thereto 
the force of commercial agents will be enlarged. 
That will then give the Government a perman- 
ent force located in many countries—the local 
or consular force, the commercial attachés, and 
the traveling force as found in the commercial 
agents, a threefold organization abroad. 

“This would all be useless if there were not 
the means of using in this country the informa- 
tion that thev furnish and that is coming in 
every day. Therefore, not only are the former 
means in use—the consular and trade reports 
but in addition thereto seven offices of the de- 
partment have been opened in as many import- 
ant cities of the country, and they are manned 
by trained men from the office here, whose busi- 
ness it is to give their whole time to the Sisiind 
ation of information received from abroad, and 
to the conveying of such information by personal 
touch to the men who need to get it. Such 
offices have been established now and are in full 
operation in New York, Chicago, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Boston, and Atlanta, and 
as fast as funds are received—as they are given 
tous by Congress—it is our intention to estab- 
lish more. 
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READY TO WELCOME THE MORE EXTENSIVE TRADE RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED 
STATES THAT WILL SURELY FOLLOW THE USE OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


BY 


FEDERICO ALFONSO PEZET 


(MINISTER OF PERU TO THE UNITED STATES) 


N THE last few months, ever since the out- 

break of hostilities in Europe, there has been 

a great deal of talking going on throughout 

this country in reference to the trade with 

South America. The newspapers and mag- 
azines have taken up the subject until it has 
been discussed from every possible viewpoint. 
The Administration, alert to the opportunities 
that the new conditions might create, has seen fit 
to exercise its influence and display its activities 
in order to assist legitimate business expansion. 
Thus we have seen that, to meet the public 
demand, conferences have been held under the 
auspices of the Department of State and of the 
Department of Commerce; and that chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade, manufacturers’ 
associations, business men’s leagues and clubs, 
and other kindred organizations throughout the 
land, have vied with one another in their eager- 
ness to rise also to the occasion and to play a 
fitting part in this great movement of national 
awakening. Ambassadors, ministers, consuls 
general, and consuls have been approached in 
every conceivable manner from every section 
of the United States by manufacturers, mer- 
chants,*and financiers, as likewise by innumer- 
able private individuals, either directly or 
through some organization, with the request 
that they be willing to say something with ref- 
erence to the new conditions created by the 
European war, and what may be its effect on 
the relations of their respective countries with 
the United States. 

All this activity—this national awakening 
to the possibilities of closer commercial relations 
with South America—is the direct outcome of 
the state of war that now exists among the 
great European Powers. This war and its 
immediate consequences have, as it Were, lifted 
by magic art the veil that until now covered 
from view the great southern continent of 
America, and disclosed it in all its colossal 
grandeur to the astonished eyes of the North 
Americans. And for the first time the people of 
the United States have realized that south of the 
Caribbean and of the Panama Canal there is a 
live continent, teeming with possibilities, that 
offers to the manufacturer, the merchant, and 
the investor inducements and opportunities as 
plentiful as they are varied. 

Heretofore, the average citizen of these Uni- 
ted States has been too busy with his own affairs 
to bother about the nations of the southern 





hemisphere. The manufacturer had his eyes 
on the local markets, and, at most, on the 
European; in either, he found ample returns for 
all his efforts. What, then, was the use to 
trouble about countries of whose very existence 
he had only the haziest knowledge? The finan- 
cier, no matter how much he might feel inter- 
ested in our countries, could really do nothing. 
He was utterly helpless. All banking trans- 
actions with South America had to be under- 
taken through Europe; all the great financing 
had to be done in the European money markets 
—London, Paris, Berlin, Brussels, Amsterdam. 
With these facts staring him in the face, what 
was the use to worry over South America when 
he had here at home, or in countries just close 
by, under his immediate influence, other mat- 
ters that called for his attention and that could 
give him safe and quick return without being 
obliged to entrust his moneys to European 
agencies. The merchant, he had plenty of ter- 
ritory, right here, at home, within the expanse 
of the United States, wherein to develop his 
trade without having to take any chances in 
territories about which he knew next to nothing. 
Besides, he understood that Europe and possibly 
the Orient could take care in any case of any 
surplus stock he might have in hand, whereas 
South America was more or less in the hands of 
a few well known commission houses who had 
been building up the trade for years. These 
were supposed to know everything about that 
trade and in consequence it was left in their 
keeping—so each new venture was entrusted 
to them, and it was they who attended to its 
growth and development. 

There is no telling how long this state of 
affairs would have continued if out of the clear 
sky there had not happened ta come as a thun- 
derbolt the European war. 

The suddenness with which the conflagration 
swept over Europe staggered every people 
throughout the world. In the twinkling of the 
eye the whole situation became changed. Na- 
tions and peoples stopped to take stock of the 
situation, it seemed as if for just a moment the 
pulse of the world had ceased to beat, and then, 
in the next moment, with the same suddenness 
as the cloudburst that had deluged Europe with 
blood and fire, the whole world, as if moved by 
one lever, turned toward the only nation that 
appeared to every other in a position to be the 
ark of salvation in such a dire calamity. 
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For a while the United States did not realize 
its own importance; it had not been given time 
to measure its own greatness; consequently 
here, as elsewhere, the cry of distress went up, 
and people went about asking each other and 
themselves what had better be done to avert 
the misfortunes that were impending. 


ENTER, THE UNITED STATES 


Then from the four points of the compass 
came the plea for America’s assistance; each 
nation looking upon the United States as the 
one strong and powerful arm left to the world 
to help it eventually to remold its destinies. 

Following that first moment of hesitancy, the 
resourcefulness of the nation asserted itself, and 
in a very short while the heart of America was 
throbbing with all its full vigor, and the energies 
of the nation were being taxed to their utmost 
to find ways and means and how properly and 
effectively to meet the emergencies of the 
moment, both at home and abroad. 

It has been a great help to the world at this 
crisis that the incumbent of the White House 
should be a man whose whole attitude toward 
peace and cordiality with other people should be 
so well defined. With perfect composure the 
Administration has met the difficulties of the 
situation and taken such steps as were best 
calculated to insure the neutrality of the nation 
and tocommand respect from all nations. Not- 
withstanding the composite nature of its popu- 
lation, and of its varied interests, a sentiment of 
true Americanism permeates the whole, blending 
it into one strong nationality that makes for 
cohesion. So the United States, with a united 
people, free from alliances, free from entangle- 
ments, under its democratic and republican 
principles may become the great beneficent ele- 
ment in the world’s councils; a destiny worthy 
of a great people. 


A few years ago the visit of the then Secretary 
of State, Mr. Root, followed closely by the visit 
of the great Atlantic fleet, and immediately after- 
ward by representatives of the foremost seats 
of learning in the United States, Professors 
Coolidge, Bingham, Rowe, and Reinsch, at- 
tracted considerable attention toward South 
America. And as a result of these visits and 
the amount of publicity that they created for 
South America it was accepted on all sides that 
the opening of the Panama Canal would be the 
occasion for establishing closer commercial 
relations with the continent to the south. 


A NEW ERA OF COMMERCE 


The wonderful work is now accomplished. 
The genius, the grit, and perseverance of your 
men have achieved this triumph, and the Pan- 
ama Canal, opened to the commerce of the world 
on terms of equality to all, marks the beginning 
of a new chapter in world history. 

The original thirteen States of this Union 
were largely developed through European set- 
tlers and by the influx of European capital which 
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in time opened up the central West and later 
the great West of this country. The very 
marvelous growth of this nation has been aided 
by the men and women that in ever-increasing 
numbers Europe has been pouring in. You owe 
your development to the type of men who came 
originally to North America, to the type that 
evolved from those first settlers and pioneers, 
and finally to the type that even now is being 
turned out of the great melting-pot, wherein all 
races are being fused into the twentieth century 
American. Add to this your exceptional geo- 
graphic position, your climatic conditions, in 
many respects similar to such as prevail in the 
countries of Europe from whence came the best 
class of settlers, and you have the main reasons 
for your phenomenal success as a nation. And 
while this has been the manner in which you 
have developed, and these the forces that helped 
you to attain the proud position that you now 
hold, South America has been lagging far behind 
by reason of the manner in which its territories 
were conquered and of the many unfortunate 
circumstances that attended the entrance of its 
commonwealths into the family of nations. 

However, not all the independent states 
that constitute what is commonly known as 
Latin America have had the same disadvan- 
tages. Some of these, favored with conditions 
somewhat analogous to those that obtain in the 
Eastern states of this country, have already 
made marvelous strides along the path of prog- 
ress. 


THE REMARKABLE GROWTH OF ARGENTINA 


To Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, the tide 
of immigration from Europe has been steadily 
flowing for some years past. In Argentina, the 
blending of races is taking place and a condition 
similar to that which this nation has witnessed 
is occurring there. 

In the last forty years, by leaps and bounds, 
Argentina has come up and taken a commanding 
position as a commercial nation. Yet in 1872 
her trade was even less than that of Peru at the 
present time. 

To what does she owe this? To the same 
prime causes that made possible the develop- 
ment of the United States: European immigra- 
tion and European capital, which in turn brought 
about the building of railroads to facilitate 
transportation and for the opening up of vast 
tracts of land for settlement and cultivation. 

As the financial assistance came from Europe, 
as the toilers came from there, trade naturally 
followed the loans, and went to the countries 
that were helping in the work of material and 
cultural development. It was quite natural 
that it should. The same had happened in this 
country. You had utilized European hands, 
European brains, European energy, and Euro- 
pean capital in the development of your coun- 
try, in the exploitation of its immense natural 
resources. And so in time you became powerful 
as a supplier of prime matters. Your agricul- 
tural and mineral wealth became fully developed, 
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and then you gave more and more of your en- 
ergy and of your acquired wealth to the de- 
velopment of industries, manufacturing and 
constructive; becoming in a comparatively few 
years one of the world’s foremost industrial 
nations. 

As these United States become greater in the 
manufacturing industries, the countries of 
South America will have to be more extensively 
developed, as they will have to take the place 
that you vacate as the principal supplier of the 
world’s raw materials. 

I have already pointed out that the East 
Coast of South America has made a start in 
this direction. The development of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Uruguay will naturally grow, but 
their growth is going to bring about increased 
trade with Europe. 

For the time being, and while the present 
most unfortunate conditions prevail in the great 
European countries, the United States will ob- 
tain a fair share of the trade of the East Coast, 
but you must not delude yourselves in the belief 
that this is to be a permanent trade. Remem- 
ber that trade follows the loan, and that Europe 
has many millions invested in those countries, 
and do not lose sight of the fact that the whole 
life of the people of those nations is more 
interwoven into the European life than 
into yours, with which they have little in 
common. 


TO THE CARIBBEAN AND WEST COAST 


Your natural trade expansion has to be with 
the nations of the Caribbean and with those of 
the West Coast of South America through the 
Panama Canal. While the countries of the 
East Coast have been growing, the West Coast 
has been more or less neglected; not because it is 
not as advantageous a field for immigration and 
for the investment of capital, not because it 
does not offer superlative opportunities to the 
settler, the pioneer, the business man, or the 
investor, but merely because it has been in a 
measure less accessible. To understand this, 
one has to consider the nature of the topography 
of this part of the continent, intersected longi- 
tudinally by the great range of the Andes, which 
averages a height equal to the highest summit 
of the Rockies, and with many peaks pa than 
20,000 feet high; with a coast that gradually 
slopes toward this enormous barrier, leaving in 
places but a slip of land between the seashore 
and the foothills, and with the spurs of the 
mountains, in places, rising seaesly, directly 
from the coast line. The West Coast, removed 
from the direct course of natural trade, with 
fewer railroads and transportation facilities to 
assist in the exploitation of its resources and 
to shorten the routes of commerce has had to 
wait longer for its development. But to-day, 
with the opening of the Panama Canal, a direct 
water route will open to trade and prosperity 
the countries on the Pacific. Through this 
waterway, Peru will be in a direct line of com- 
munication with Europe and the Gulf and 
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has in a measure contributed to the growth, 
the development, the wealth, the progress and 
culture of the others. And so it must be in 
the future. The great southern continent 
must receive from outside the necessary assist- 
ance in order to attain its proper development. 

No section of the continent offers to this 
country greater inducements than the West 
Coast. And I believe that no nation on the 
West Coast is destined to a greater future 
than Peru. 

With a territory that covers more than 
600,000 square miles, it is by reason of its 
varied products one of the few self-supporting 
countries in the world. With highlands and 
lowlands, mountains and plateaus and plains, 
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valleys and deserts, rivers, lakes, forests and 
pastures, Peru possesses every possible kind of 
climate, and consequently lands suitable to all 
races and soils for every product, while its 
mineral resources are untold, embracing the 
precious metals, fuels of every class and all of 
the ores of industry. 

The war in Europe has lifted the veil that 
covered the great South American continent, 
the Panama Canal shows the people of this 
country the route that they should follow to 
reach the land that dazzled by its opulence the 
discoverers of America. It 1s there, as it was 
in the early dawn of the sixteenth century, 
with its untold possibilities inviting develop- 
ment. 


BOLIVIA’S COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES 


BY 


IGNACIO CALDERON 


(MINISTER OF BOLIVIA TO THE UNITED STATES) 


OLIVIA occupies the central part of 
South America, a position that gives 
her a peculiar commercial and inter- 
national importance. Although she 
lost her coast line in 1880 after the war 

with Chile, she is in contact with four of the 
principal republics: Brazil in the east, Argentina 
in the south, Chile in the west, and Peru in the 
north. It is to the interest of these republics 
to encourage a mutual trade for the benefits 
they naturally will receive. 

The total area of Bolivia is about 709,000 
square miles and it is, therefore, the third nation 
in South America as regards size—slightly larger 
than Turkey and slightly smaller than Mexico. 
3ut unfortunately the population is too small 
for such an extensive territory, scarcely amount- 
ing at present to three million people. 

The Andean mountains, which cross the 
American continent from south to north, 
divide themselves in Bolivia into two principal 
branches. The western branch forms a kind of 
wall between the sea and the interior; the 
eastern branch, called Cordillera Real, extends 
toward the east and comprises some of the 
loftiest mountains, such as the IIlimani, more 
than 21,000 feet high, and Illampu, 21,700 feet. 

Between these two branches of the Andes 
the high plateau of Bolivia is situated with an 
area of more than 66,000 square miles and a 
mean altitude of from 10,000 to 13,000 feet 
above sea level. The forests and vast grazing 
plains extending east to the Cordillera Real 
comprise a territory of more than 304,000 
square miles. 

As the Spaniards settled first the mining 
regions of the high plateau, this latter section 
east of the Cordillera Real is the least populated, 





although it comprises great forests filled with 
fine woods suitable for industrial purposes. 
Rubber is found there in great abundance, 
peruvian bark, and multitudes of useful and 
medicinal plants abound in the soil, whose won- 
derful fertility could easily support many mil- 
lions of inhabitants. This section contains 
also more than 7,000 miles of navigable rivers, 
tributaries to the Amazon. 

If the natural fertility of the soil in eastern 
Bolivia is remarkable, the high plateau is a 
veritable storehouse of mineral wealth. The 
silver mines of Potosi, Oruro, Colquechaca, 
Huanchaca, etc., have contributed billions to 
the world’s needs. No less abundant are the 
deposits of copper, bismuth, zinc, cobalt, gold, 
and tin. 

The disastrous war with Chile in 1880 awak- 
ened the patriotic sentiments of the nation, 
and the Bolivians therafter undertook to repair 
by peace and work the losses caused through the 
fatal influence of internal dissensions. To- 
day the country is peaceful, under a free govern- 
ment elected by popular vote, and the people 
are endeavoring with all their energies to de- 
velop the riches with which Providence has 
endowed its soil. 

During the last fifteen years Bolivia has 
steadily and earnestly dedicated its efforts to 
the construction of railroads, the spread of pub- 
lic instruction, the general improvement of all 
its industries, and the stability of the national 
currency by the adoption of the gold standard. 
Its foreign trade has grown from 42,134,919 
bolivianos (the boliviano is worth about 40 cents 
gold) in 1902 to 139,631,977 bolivianos in 1912, 
with a handsome balance in favor of its exports. 
Thus in 1912 imports amounted to 49,500,000 
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bolivianos and exports to more than go millions. 
The fiscal revenues had an equally remarkable 
increase. The railways in actual operation 
cover 800 miles; there are 375 miles in con- 
struction, and 2,138 to be built. 

In order to carry out the programme for the 
general development of the country’s abundant 
and divers products; continue the work of rail- 
way construction; regulate the finances and ex- 
tend the public education, the Government of 
Bolivia some years ago contracted loans which 
they have deposited with some French banks. 
On the other hand, as her exports went princi- 
pally to England, Germany, and France, the 
commercial life of Bolivia was, we may say, 
linked to these countries. 

Now, when everything seemed prosperous, the 
output of the mines increasing, and the general 
conditions favorable, a sudden paralysis has 
struck the whole economic activity of the world. 
Immediately after the outbreak of the war no 
drafts were honored, trade was suspended, and 
everywhere were felt the injurious effects of the 
bloody conflict that has put at the service of 
barbarism every modern inyention, turning 
Europe into a field of wholesale slaughter and 
devastation. 

By a strange coincidence, here in the United 
States are taking place events of quite a different 
nature. The gigantic work of digging the 
Panama Canal has been completed, and last 
August the United States offered the world a 
new bond of union by opening a great highway 
of intercourse between distant nations and made 
closer neighbors of the North and South Amer- 
ican republics, inviting them to larger and 
mutually profitable relations. To that end 
a very important step is the new banking law 
that makes it possible for United States capital- 
ists to establish foreign branch banks and fill a 
long felt want of direct money facilities between 
this and the southern countries. 

Events that are now saddening the world have 
come to show the necessity of developing 
amongst the American republics a community of 
interests that will strengthen the democratic 
principles upon which rest their political 
structure. 

The greatest part of the exports from South 
America are needed and consumed in the United 
States, and the southern republics can find here 
manufactures, machinery, and so forth. If in 
addition to this established relationship Ameri- 
can capital might now be available, together 
with American enterprise and energy, the growth 
of our commercial relations would rest upon 
more solid and broader economic foundations. 
Bolivia perhaps more than any of the other 
southern republics would, and will, welcome the 
increase of her commercial relations with the 
United States. 

Amongst the variety of Bolivian products 
exported principally to Europe are rubber, cop- 
per, zinc, bismuth, silver and gold, coca leaves, 
peruvian bark, raw hides, alpaca wool, tin, etc. 
Most of these products are needed in the United 
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States, especially tin, which in America is exclu- 
sively a Bolivian product, as in no other part 
of the hemisphere is it commercially obtainable. 
The United States uses about 50 per cent. of the 
world’s output of tin. For want of a smelting 
plant here, all of more than 40,000 tons of Boliv- 
lan concentrates has formerly gone to England 
and Germany, to be treated and made into tin 
plates, and brought to the United States, where 
tin cans are so much used. 

Out of the $35,147,964 worth of exports, 
from Bolivia in 1912 the United States received 
$152,976! Bolivia imported in the same year 
from the United States $1,791,916 worth of 
goods, and bought from Europe and the neigh- 
boring republics $18,516,590 worth. 

Taking into consideration tin and rubber, two 
of the principal Bolivian exports that are so 
much needed in the United States, it will be 
seen that they represent about thirty million 
dollars. This amount sold to the United States 
would enable Bolivia to buy from the United 
States a far greater value in exports than the 
$1,791,916 worth that Bolivia took in 1912. 
Flour, lumber, cotton goods, mining machinery, 
sewing machines, typewriters, shoes, petroleum, 
canned goods are imported now into Bolivia, 
but the amount and quantity of these importa- 
tions could easily be increased ten fold, should 
the Bolivian products come direct to the United 
States and could the business men of Bolivia 
find proper credit facilities to receive in exchange 
many of the American manufactures. 

Trade implies mutual confidence and good 
faith, and to maintain it each party must be- 
stow its best care to furnish to the other exactly 
what is required, in good time and in a proper 
shape, and obligations must be met when due. 
There will never be a friendly increase of foreign 
trade relations if foreign customers find want of 
courtesy and an arrogant spirit of superiority. 
Neither will southern merchants tolerate being 
taken for rogues and be asked to hand over the 
cash before the goods are delivered. European 
exporters know by experience that nowhere is 
there higher commercial honor than in South 
America, nor are longer terms granted elsewhere 
with more perfect confidence and success. 

The economic union of the republics of South 
and North America will consolidate the bonds 
of political ideals that now bind them. We in 
democratic America have repudiated the Old 
World’s theory that above the individual citizen 
exists an entity called the State, before which 
private rights disappear, and whose mission is 
to grow and expand regardless of any respect 
for justice and law. We in America believe 
that nothing is greater than the freedom and 
welfare of the community and each of its in- 
dividual members; that the sum total of their 
happiness and welfare makes the greatness of 
the Nation. We believe in justice and right 
and, inspired by these noble ideals, will advance 
the true civilization of mankind to the fulfil- 
ment of the old heavenly promise of “Peace on 
earth and good will toward men.” 








INTERNATIONAL DEMOCRACY 


A GUIDING PRINCIPLE 


IN THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF ARGENTINA. 


THE 


HUMANITARIANISM OF A GREAT NATION 


BY 


ROMULO S. NAON 


FIRST AMBASSADOR FROM THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC TO THE UNITED STATES 


From an address before the American Bar Association, October 22, 1914 


NE of the great Argentine constitu- 
tional ideas, constitutional because 
it has its existence in the ground- 
work of our national system as well 
as in the mind itself of the Argentine 

people, is that which springs from the humani- 
tarianism peculiar thereto. It strengthens and 
develops to the utmost the sentiment of our 
national personality, and recognizes and re- 
spects as well the principle of the sovereign 
equality of other nations, practicing, not for 
the sake of convenience which never determined 
the action of privileged organisms but on ac- 
count of the moral necessity which dominates 
our life, the principle of international demo- 
cracy which has at every moment of our history 
inspired our foreign policy. 

This principle has not been only recognized 
by its enunciation in the preamble of the Con- 
stitution, when it assures the benefits of liberty 
to all men of the world who desire to inhabit 
Argentine soil, as well as to ourselves to our 
posterity. It has also inspired the Argentine 
policy respecting the foreigner, whether mani- 
fested either in the enactment of positive law, in 
international relations, or in the negotiation of 
treaties and conventions. The Constitution 
and the laws have declared the principle that 
foreigners enjoy in the territory of the nation 
all the civil rights of a citizen; it has likewise re- 
cognized the principle that the navigation of the 
inland waters of the nation is open to all flags; 
it has prescribed the obligation of the federal 
government to cement its relations of peace and 
commerce with foreign Powers by treaties con- 
forming to the principles of our public law; and, 
finally, it has thrown open the doors of all our 
moral and material activities to the foreigner 
without further restrictions than those called 
for by the exigencies of our social preservation, 
in establishing as an obligation of the federal 
government the promotion of European im- 
migration and in forbidding it to adopt any 
measure tending to restrict, limit, or encumber 
with any tax ‘whatsoever the entrance into 
Argentine territory of foreigners who come with 
the purpose of tilling the soil, improving indus- 
tries, or introducing and teaching the arts and 
sciences. 

It is unnecessary to say that an evidence of 
the faithful application of these principles is 


shown by the hundreds of thousands of men 
who annually come from all civilized nations to 
our shores to establish their homes among us 
and to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered by our natural wealth and our laws to 
men of good will. 

This humanitarianism, which has always been 
an essential factor in the development of our 
organic life and has always determined our 
legislation and our policy, has not found ex- 
pression solely in the precepts of our Consti- 
tution or in the provisions of our laws. It also 
characterizes each period of our diplomatic 
history in so eloquent and so efficient a form that 
it constitutes one of the most certain elements of 
judgment for the study of the tendencies and 
characteristics of the Argentine people. This 
history shows that the Argentine people is an 
organically pacificist people, a people which as 
an element of civilization and of progress has 
the powerful intuition that only with the prev- 
alence of peace and good will among men, and 
peace and good will among nations, is it possible 
for their ideals and aims to be maintained. 

Resort to arms has never attracted their 
predilections, and if they have more than once 
been compelled to accept it as an inexorable and 
inevitable necessity, they have not done so 
either to seek a benefit or to procure an ad- 
vantage, because they have never conceived any 
benefit or advantage which could spring from 
the misfortune or from the prostration which 
war entails. It is only the unavoidable exi- 
gencies of the national dignity or the integrity 
of our institutions which could compel it to 
accept the calamities and consequences of a 
war. But war itself has served to reaffirm how 
intense and deep is our humanitarianism. 

In the year 1865 the allied armies of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Uruguay entered into a war 
against the tyrant Francisco Solano Lopez, 
who then was governing the Republic of Para- 
guay, whose inhabitants, almost without ex- 
ception, had been conscripted. After six years 
of warfare, the longest and most sanguinary 
ever waged on the American continent, Para- 
guay was reduced to the last extremity of ex- 
haustion and weakness. And, gentlemen, the 
Argentine Republic, which was then in a posi- 
tion to impose its will upon the defeated country 
and fix the boundary line between the two coun- 
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tries, refused to take advantage of her incon- 
trovertible superiority, and even of the much 
vaunted “‘rights of the victor,” and in a spirit 
of lofty generosity acclaimed to the world the 
phrase that has ever since epitomized her policy: 

“Victory gives no rights.” 

A few days later a treaty of arbitration was 
signed submitting the determination of the 
boundary line to the decision of an impartial 
judge, the President of the United States of 
America. This declaration which might be 
considered from a point of view with preten- 
sions to positivism as a manifestation of senti- 
mental and romantic weakness, was neverthe- 
less, and embodies up to the present time,a 
thought of an Argentine policy. It seeks to 
remove from all minds any ground for misunder- 
standing or ill will, any pretext for suspicion 
tending to disturb the essential interest of our 
people, which consists in maintaining friendly 
relations with all the nations of the world upon 
an immovable base of moral probity, absolute 
loyalty, and social coéperation which shall per- 
mit it to realize the essential purpose which 
inspires its activities in the international con- 
cert. 

“Victory gives no rights,” is the highest ex- 
pression of our aspiration to make of the Ar- 
gentine name an evocation of those sentiments 
and an expression of all the moral energies 
capable of increasing our prestige before the 
world. 

Another manifestation of our humanitar- 
ianism may be found in the propaganda which 
our country has been conducting for internat- 
ional arbitration as a means of settling disputes 
between nations, adopting a formula which is 
at the present time the highest perfection of 
that system. One of the most illustrious states- 
men of my country thus had occasion in 1880, 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs, to affirm that 
arbitration had always been a noble and con- 
stant aim of our people, and that ‘‘the Argentine 
Government can show its adherence for a long 
time to that principle which wisely considers 
both the interests of justice and the altruistic 
requirements of humanity.” In fact, since 
1896, when the Argentine Republic concluded 
with Chile her first arbitration treaty for the 
settlement of boundary questions pending at 
that time and such others as might thereafter 
arise, our efforts to bind ourselves with all other 
countries of the world through compulsory 
arbitration have not ceased for a single day. 

As early as 1867 our great President Sarmi- 
ento, the biographer of Lincoln and the intimate 
friend of Horace Mann, proposed to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, while Argentine 
minister in Washington, a general arbitration 
treaty so comprehensive that it altered the 
jurisdiction of the federal supreme courts of 
both nations, in order to advance the cause of 
international justice. Sarmiento was at that 
time an enthusiastic champion of the peace socie- 
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ties which even then were endeavoring to secure 
the establishment of permanent tribunals for 
the settlement of international disputes. In 
1874 the Argentine Republic solemnly declared 
before the whole world that “‘she was deter- 
mined, with treaties or without treaties, to put 
an end by arbitration to all of her international 
controversies.” And later, until the year 1902, 
the Argentine Republic also submitted all 
her other boundary questions to arbitration, 
celebrating the respective treaties with Para- 
guay, Brazil, and Chile, submitting always re- 
spectfully to adverse decisions, even when they 
implied lamentable losses on more than one 
occasion to the integrity of the national ter- 
ritory. It was this manifest respect for the 
cause of arbitration which led a distinguished 
publicist and diplomat to acclaim the Argentine 
Republic as “the champion of arbitration on 
the continent.” 

After hearing this, you will not be surprised 
if I affirm that my country was the first to strive 
for the success of a formula establishing com- 
pulsory arbitration without limitations, pro- 
claiming and defending it in all the delibera- 
tions of international congresses and conferences 
in which she has participated, and finally in- 
cluding it in the numerous treaties of arbitration 
which she has entered into between 1899 and 
the present date. In all of them the following 
clauses have been inserted: “‘ The contracting 
parties agree to submit to arbitration all ques- 
tions of any nature that may arise between 
them, provided they do not affect the provisions 
of the Constitution of either state, and cannot 
be settled by direct negotiations.” 

The extent of this formula is sucn that it is 
limited only by the sacredness of the Constitu- 
tion. It has been described by an eminent 
professor -n La Revue de Droit International as 
“the characteristic Argentine formula.” It 
received the applause of the whole world at the 
Second Hague Conference; and when, during 
the sessions of that congress, the Argentine and 
Italian delegates signed the general arbitration 
treaty which now binds the two nations, its 
President, Count Nelidow, and the eminent 
Leon Bourgeois hailed it as the most advanced 
type of arbitration treaty that could be recom- 
mended as an example. Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein, the eminent German diplomat and 
ambassador of Germany to that conference, also 
acclaimed it as the model international arbitra- 
tion treaty, and the universal applause and 
acceptance given to the Argentine formula on 
that occasion was later regarded by some as the 
extension toward Europe of the Argentine 
policy on international arbitration. 

And I cherish the belief—perhaps in my pride 
as an Argentine—that it is the recognition of the 
moral conscience of my country, rather than her 
enormous economic vitality, that now and al- 
ways has won for her the esteem and respect of 
the civilized world. 




















BUYS 
Millions of Dollars 
FROM 
United States §7 
Great Britain 115 
Germany 62 
France 36 
PURCHASES | 
Automobiles 
R. R. Material 
Coal 


Cotton Goods 
iron & Steel 
‘Misc. Manuf's 


371 Million Dollars 
464 “ n 


Millions of Doilars 
To 
United States 31 
Great Britain 
Germany 
France 


SALES 


Flax * 
Frozen Beef 
Hides & Skins 











Millions of Dollars « 
FROM 
United States 17 
Great Britain 39 
Germany 33 


PURCHASES 
Woolen Goods 
Machinery 
Coal 


tron & Steel 
Cotton Goods 


122 Million Dotlars 
138 " ” 


SELLS 
Millions of Dollars 
“7S . 
United States 25 
Great Britain 55 
Germany 28 


SALES 


Mineral Products 
Hides & Skins 

Wool 

Wheat 

Soda Nitrate 100 


Imports 308 Million Dollars 
_ 


Exports 


BUYS 
Millions of Douars 
FROM 
United States 48 
Great Britain 76 
Germany 53 
France 28 


PURCHASES 
Leather Goods 6 
Elec. Machinery 6 
Cars & Carriages 15 
Cotton Goods 25 
Flour & Wheat 26 
fron & Steel 57 
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SELLS 
Millions ‘of Dollars 
To 
United States 
Great Britain 
Germany 
France 
SALES 
cao 
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Yerba Mate 
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Rubber 
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COLOMBIA 


Imports 24 -Million Dollars 
Exports 32 “ ” 


BUYS 
Millions of Dollars 
FROM . 
United States 8 
Great Britain 8 
Germany 4 
France x; 


PURCHASES 
Drugs & Med’s 1 
Machinery ‘2 
Metals 3 
Foodstuffs 3 
Textiles 10 


SELLS 
Millions of Dollars 
TO 


United States 16 


Great Britain 
Germany 
France 


SALES 
Panama Hats 
Rubber Platiniura 

& Tobacco 
Bananas 
Hides 
Gold 
Coffee 
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WHAT AND WHERE THESE COUNTRIES BUY AND SELL 
ALL PRODUCERS OF RAW PRODUCTS AND BUYERS OF MANUFACTURED GOODs. 


TO 


ESTABLISH MUTUALLY HELPFUL RELATIONS WE MUST GIVE BANKING AND SHIPPING SERVICE AND 
AN OUTLET FOR THEIR COMMODITIES IF WE WISH THEM TO BUY OUR MANUFACTURES 
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Imports’ 11 Million Dollars 
" “ 


Imports 26 million Dollars 
Exports 14 ” m4 . 


Exports 











BUYS SELLS 
BUYS SELLS Millions of Dollars Millions of Dollars, 
Millions of Dollars Millions of Qollars FROM ‘TO 
FROM a TO : United States 6 United States 10 
United States 3 United States 4 Great Britain 7 Great Britain 12 
Great Britein 3 Great Britain 2 Germany 5 Germany 3 
Germany 2 Germany 1.5 France 2 France 
France & | France 4 PURCHASES Q _— 
. , Silks & Linens a Yni91 

PURCHASES SALES Woolens 2 Guano 1 
Foodstuffs 2 Panama Hats 1 Dry Goods & Apparel 2. Wool é 
‘tron & Stee! tvory Nuts 1 ‘Foodstuffs °3 Hats a 
Textiles & Clothing 4. Coffee Cotton Textiles 4 Cotton 5 
Misc. Manuf's Rubber Metals & Manufs 6 Sugar 7 
Cocoa Beans 8 Misc. Manuf’s Copper & Minerals 10 
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Imports 20 Million Dollars 


47 Million Dollars 
55 « " Exports 26 ” “ 





ELLS 
Millions of ‘Dollars Millions of Dollars SELLS 
FROM TO Millions of Dollars ‘ Millions of Dollars 
United States 6 United States 3 FROM ° 
‘Great Britain 18 Great Britain 7 United States 6 United States 8 
Germany 8 Germany 8 Great Britain 5 Great Britain 2 
France 9 Germany 3 Germany 4 
PURCHASES SALES PURCHASES SALES 
Chemicats 1 Animals Drugs & Med's 1 Hides 
Coal 3 Fats Flour 1 Cacao . 
Lumber 3 Farm Products Agrict’l Implements Rubber & Balata = 2 
tron & Stee! 4 = Meats etc. & Machinery 2 Coffee 15 
Textiles 8 Hides etc. Cotton Goods 5. 
0° Food Products 8 Wool 2 Misc. Manuf's J 














WHAT AND WHERE. THESE COUNTRIES BUY AND SELL 

ll. A STUDY OF THE TEXT WITH THE MAPS WILL SHOW THAT COMMERCIALLY AS WELL AS 
POLITICALLY THE REPUBLICS IN SOUTH AMERICA ARE ENTIRELY DIFFERENT. A STUDY OF THE 
PECULIARITIES OF EACH IS NECESSARY TO ESTABLISH PROPER RELATIONS WITH THEM 














WHAT WE ARE 





TRYING TO DO 


TO ENCOURAGE TRADE BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES 


BY 


CHARLES SUMNER HAMLIN 


(GOVERNOR OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD) 


N THE year ending June 30, 1914, the 
people of Mexico, Central America, Cuba, 
and the West Indies, and all the South 
American nations combined, comprising a 
total of 814 million people, bought less goods 

from the United States than 7 millions of people 
dwelling in the Dominion of Canada. In other 
words, 814 million people bought $301,000,000 
worth of our goods, while 7 million people bought 
$344,000,000 worth. And if, in considering 
this striking statement, we were to put in a 
separate group the people of Mexico, Cuba, and 
other West Indian islands, we would find the 
disparity even greater; in other words, the ex- 
tent of South American purchases from us is 
exceedingly small compared to the population. 
On the other hand, our purchases of raw material 
from South America are very considerable, and 
the balance of trade against us is, as a matter of 
fact, paid by a three-cornered transaction 
through Europe. 

These mere statements of facts should give 
every citizen of the United States ample evi- 
dence of the importance of developing our South 
American trade, first, in order to sell to South 
American countries in proportion to what we 
buy, and, second, to increase our trade as we 
may by taking advantage of the facilities which 
the Panama Canal places within our reach. 
Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru, and Chile 
were formerly reached only by a long and dan- 
gerous sea voyage around Cape Horn and were 


‘actually farther from Boston, New York, and 


Philadelphia than they were from Liverpool, 
Hamburg, or Bremen. By reason of the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal, however, these na- 
tions on the west coast of South America are 
brought very much nearer to us, and we should 
take advantage of it. 

The chief advantages which European nations 
have had in their trade with South America 
until now may be stated briefly as being: 

_ First: The fact that business undertakings 
in all the South American capitals are largely in 
the hands of Europeans. 

Second: That the European nations have 
large banking facilities. There is scarcely an 


important city in the ten South American 
republics that does not have a British Bank. 
There are German banks in twenty-five South 
American cities, chiefly in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Peru; there are also many branches 
of a French bank, as well as an Italian and a 
Swiss bank. 


Third: That the merchant marine of the 
world in the foreign carrying trade is largely 
European. 

These advantages will not be easily or quickly 
overcome, but with the immense opportunity 
for progress there can be no doubt that con- 
siderable progress can and should be made. 

More and more, American capital is seeking 
investment in South America and already gg 8 S 
an important part in the mining industry, 
the development of rubber plantations, in the 
meat packing industry, in coffee plantations, 
tropical fruits, and in the railroad industry. 
If the European nations are less able in the 
near future to finance new undertakings, it 
will not only be possible, but natural, and 
even necessary that our capital should flow 
there. 

In the matter of banking facilities, the new 
Federal Reserve Act authorizes the Federal 
Reserve Board to approve the creation of branch 
banks in foreign countries by national banks 
having more than one million dollars capital. 
Already the establishment of such foreign 
branches at Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires 
has been approved. The Act goes further and 
provides that the Federal Reserve Banks shall 
be authorized to appoint correspondents and 
establish agencies in foreign countries, with right 
to deal in gold, foreign exchange, etc. This is an 
important phase of the new Act and undoubt- 
edly the new development will go along pari 
passu with the development of our trade with 
these countries. 

Last, but not least, the development of our 
merchant marine is certainly an important if not 
an essential matter in the dev elopment of trade 
with these South American countries. The 
difficulties in the way of this development are, 
however, great: first, because under our laws 
the conditions of labor, hours of service, and 
wage scale of officers and crews of American 
ships are on a much higher basis than under 
foreign laws or regulations; second, because 
under our navigation laws no vessel can fly the 
American flag (save under narrow exceptions) 
unless the vessel has been built in this country, 
which in itself means a higher first cost. 

We have, to be sure, a large merchant marine 
employed exclusively in the coastwise carrying 
trade to which our laws give American vessels 
the monopoly, but that does not meet the neces- 
sities of the South American situation. How to 
overcome these disadvantages and enable the 
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American ship owner to compete in the carrying 
trade of the world is one of the great questions 
before the country. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that of the 
three chief difficulties to be surmounted in de- 
veloping our trade with South America, the 
Federal Reserve Board can assist materially 


PROFESSIONAL man recently wrote 
to this magazine for advice about in- 
vesting several thousand dollars. 
“| want to invest this money on the 
principle of ‘safety first.’ When I took 
the matter up with my bankers a short time ago, 
I had been reading and hearing that this was a 
favorable time to invest, and I had become con- 
vinced that my surplus could be employed with 
perfect safety on terms that would give me a 
far higher rate of income than in normal times. 
To my surprise, however, I find that the prices 
at which bonds are being offered now do not 
differ materially from the prices that prevailed 
before the war broke out. I am tempted, 
therefore, to put the money temporarily into 
high grade stocks. Or, do you think it would 
be better to leave it undisturbed for a while, 
on the theory that stocks, especially the rail- 
road issues, are too risky, and that the real 
readjustment of the prices of bonds still re- 
mains to be accomplished?” 

It appeared that a banking house in New 
York had recommended to the writer of this 
letter six public utility bonds, all save one of 
the unlisted variety, averaging as a group in 
underlying merit up to an unmistakably con- 
servative investment standard; one debenture 
bond of a Western railroad of traditionally 
good credit; and two unlisted industrials of at 
least fair average quality. 

He did not indicate specifically the terms 
on which the various issues had been offered 
to him, and for that reason it was impossible 
to discuss in detail his complaint that he had 
not found current prices differing ‘‘ materially” 
from ante-bellum prices. It was possible, 
however, by following certain rules under which 
the investment bankers were conducting what 
limited business they could muster, to approxi- 
mate the current quotations with sufficient ac- 
curacy to get a fairly clear idea of this investor’s 
conception of a “‘material difference.” 

But before dwelling on the fallacy of that 
conception, it may be well to explain briefly 
the process of price approximation as a matter 
of general information for investors who have 
been perplexed over the long continued absence 
of current records of security values. 

First, as to standard listed stocks. At the 
time of writing this article, the New York 
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SAFE BONDS AND 











in only one. However, the important fact is 


that public opinion is being concentrated upon 
the subject, and as the first step in any great 
undertaking is a thorough understanding of the 
problem, very material progress may be hoped 
for by reason of our better appreciation of the 
difficulties which must be overcome. 






A HIGH RETURN 


Stock Exchange still remains closed. In- 
vestors who desire to buy standard stocks, or 
who, for reasons of necessity, seek to sell, must, 
if they deal with responsible brokerage houses, 
make their transactions for cash and be gov- 
erned as to minimum prices by the quotations 
which prevailed at the time of the suspension 
of business on the Exchange on July 3oth, last. 

During the first few weeks of the unprece- 
dented derangement of the money and security 
markets here, it had been found necessary to im- 
pose substantially the same conditions on all 
transactions in bonds, both the listed and un- 
listed varieties, and in unlisted stocks. In 
fact, the investment business came for a time 
almost to a complete standstill. But toward 
the end of September, so much favorable 
progress had been made by the emergency 
machinery, promptly and vigorously set in 
motion through the splendid coéperation of 
business men, bankers, and Government offi- 
cials, that it was found possible to modify 
those conditions so far as bonds and unlisted 
stocks were concerned. 

Since that time, the bankers have made 
available to investors a selection of bonds 
from one to five points on the average below 
the quotations of July 30th. 

Let us see what this would have meant to the 
professional man. The purchase of the bonds 
named in his list at the prices last recorded on 
July 30th would have involved a total capital 
outlay of approximately $8,616, and the net 
income on the investment would have aver- 
aged about 5.30 percent. Had he been granted 
in the case of each issue in the list the maxi- 
mum concession of five points, the actual money 
saving on the investment would have amounted 
to $430, and the average net yield would have 
been increased by nearly one half per cent. 

The mistake he made in his conclusions was 
that he had failed to see these terms in their 
right relationship. To illustrate: A study of 
the prices of twenty of the most representative 
high class railroad, industrial, and public utility 
bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
reveals the significant fact that in the cases of 
no less than ten an average price concession 
of but three points would carry them below 
their lowest prices recorded during the 1907 
panic, which, as every experienced investor 
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knows, was a time of almost unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to buy the best bonds at prices far below 
their real value. A study of the whole market 
for listed bonds would show nearly the same 
proportion of extraordinary values. 

The reason for this situation is that the New 
York market, being the last primary market 
in the world to shut up shop, had for many days 
previous to suspension been called upon to 
absorb vast amounts of American securities 
for foreign account. The overwhelming sig- 
nificance of the cause for the tumbling of prices 
of bonds of all classes which then occurred 
apparently blinded investors to a just appre- 
ciation of the magnitude of the results. 

With unlisted bonds the situation differs 
somewhat, especially with those which have no 
status in the international markets. Yet 
the connection between the values of bonds 
of world-wide distribution and those whose 
markets are for the most part over the coun- 
ters of the investment bankers is not so 
remote as it is frequently represented. In 
the long run, a general uniformity between 
market prices and intrinsic values will be found 
to prevail among all classes of fixed interest- 
bearing securities. Nor can it be said that 
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the intrinsic values of American securities 
have been seriously shaken by the war. There 
have been no signs of panic here. Rather is it 
possible to describe the recent times as a period 
of quiet mixed with confidence. 

The consensus of opinion among the most 
careful students of finance, both in this country 
and abroad, is that the values of sound invest- 
ments in this market are even now being 
“expressed in net figures.”” Economists have 
lately had a great deal to say about the war’s 
destruction of capital and the inevitable effect 
of that in raising interest rates the world over. 
They are entitled to a most respectful hearing. 
But it is timely to warn the average investor 
against allowing their theories to lead him to 
expect too much advantage. 

Leading bankers have called attention to the 
yields of 5 to 63 per cent. obtainable now on 
bonds that would ordinarily sell at prices to 
net but 4 to 54 per cent. It is safe to say that 
not far over the boundary of the present max- 
imum lies the realm of what must be considered, 
in the light of changed conditions, abnormal 
rates. And it is as true to-day as it ever was 
that abnormal interest rates cannot be found 
combined with safety. 
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HOW CONGRESS HAS HAMPERED AMERICAN SHIPS--AMERICAN CAPITAL AND 
ENTERPRISE IN RAILROADS AND MANUFACTURES, NOT IN SHIPS—SMALL 
EARNINGS OF TRAMPS—MONOPOLIES IN FOREIGN SHIPPING— 
REBATES, POOLS, COMBINATIONS TO CONTROL RATES—THE 
CORNER IN SOUTH AMERICAN SHIPPING 


BY 
BURTON J. HENDRICK 


S A result of the European war, the Amer- 
ican nation is experiencing one of its 
periodical searchings of heart on the 
subject of an American merchant mar- 
ine. Ifweareto have our share in the 

world’s commerce—so runs the familiar argu- 
ment—we must own our fair portion of the 
world’s merchant ships. We are one of the 
three great trading nations; yet other countries, 
far below us in foreign business—France, Nor- 
way, Holland, Belgium—have a larger overseas 
fleet. What can we do about it? 

A year ago the House of Representatives held 
one of its periodical investigations on this long 
familiar subject. An especially exasperated 
witness was Mr. R. P. Schwerin, manager of 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. The 
fact that Mr. Schwerin has spent a considerable 
part of the last twenty years explaining to com- 
mittees of Congress why the United States has 
no merchant marine may possibly account for 





the emphasis of his remarks. “If you had 
struggled as I have,” he said, “‘taken a line 
that was a quarter of a million in debt, and 
practically in the hands of a receiver, doubled 
that line by slow, hard process, until you had 
got into Korea and Siberia, which you were 
told would be your graveyard; and then you got 
into Mongolia and Manchuria and were told 
that that would settle it; and then, against all 
the better judgments of your associates and 
friends, you had raised $12,000,000 to build 
37,000-ton ships to put in the trade from New 
York to the Philippine Islands and a million 
and a half to change these four ships to the 
latest modern types, and you were defeated 
by Congress—prohibited by Congress from 
building those ships—I think you would be a 
little discouraged. I want to say that | am 
done with the American flag forever. 1 would 
not raise my hand to raise a dollar for the Amer- 
ican flag. I have no interest in the shipping 
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business. I am about to retire. I have given 
twenty years of my life, morning, noon, and 
night—slept and breathed with it—to see that 
flag on the ocean, and I am just as certain as 
| sit here that if those four ships had been 
built | would have had four more for the coast 
of South America, and four more equal to the 
Imperator, all under the American flag. There 
is a tremendous lot of windy enthusiasm about 
the American flag on the ocean, but there is 
not one single, solid, practical spark to merit 
that conflagration.” 

One member of the investigating committee 
which Mr. Schwerin was addressing was William 
B. Wilson, now Secretary of Labor in President 
Wilson’s Cabinet. A bill recently sponsored 
by Mr. Wilson in the House immediately pre- 
cipitated this outburst. This is the well- 
known seaman’s bill persistently advocated 
for many years by Andrew Furuseth. Should 
it once become a law, declared Mr. Schwerin, 
such remnants of American shipping as still 
roved the ocean highway would immediately 
disappear. One provision, and this was the 
one that especially aroused his anger, practi- 
cally required that all seamen on American ships 
understand the English language. American 
vessels in the Pacific employ Chinese crews; 
they are capable and industrious seamen, and 
inexpensive. All Mr. Schwerin’s competitors 
on the Pacific use these same Chinese crews 
and pay Asiatic wages. In addition all receive 
governmental subsidies. For ten years, Mr. 
Schwerin’s Pacific Mail has hardly made its 
operating expenses, and, of course, has paid 
no dividends. The Wilson bill, which had 
already passed the House, and which would 
have excluded Asiatic labor from American 
ships, was purely a trades union measure. Its 
author, Andrew Furuseth, was quoted by Mr. 
Schwerin as having made this remark: ‘“ Mr. 
Schwerin, | do not care if there is not an Ameri- 
can ship on the Pacific Ocean; | shall do every- 
thing I can to stop every American ship, if it has 
to be sailed with Chinese crews.” Its passage, 
said the witness, would accomplish that very end. 
“Tf the Wilson bill becomes a law that ends the 
flag absolutely, because there is no such thing 
as a European sailor, a European waiter, or a 
European cook to man a line out of San Fran- 
cisco. The shift to European crews, if you 
could get them, means a difference on those 
seven ships of $600,000 a year. The United 
States Government is not using white crews. 
They could not operate on the Pacific with 
white crews. They are using Filipinos.” 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CONGRESS 


To any one familiar with the history of 
American shipping, there are humorous aspects 
to this congressional curiosity, expressed in 
frequent investigations, as to why we have 
none. Congress need not necessarily go out- 
side of Washington for testimony on this score. 
It should begin its investigations at home. It 
might profitably study its own historic attitude 
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toward American shipping. The legislation 
of no country contains anything more remark- 
able than the American navigation laws. Since 
its first session one hundred and thirty-five 
years ago Congress has been constant*y tinker- 
ing with this theme. Only the specialist in the 
subject can possibly follow its gyrations. Few 
men can say off hand just what our navigation 
laws are; Congress is constantly repealing and 
adding to them; dozens of new measures find 
themselves upon the calender every session. 
Just take, as a sample, the navigation laws as 
they existed in 1880—the year that witnessed 
the utter collapse of the old fashioned American 
shipping. Here are a few of the ways in waich 
Congress had struggled, in the preceding hun- 
dred years, to strengthen the American mer- 
chant marine: No American citizen could im- 
port a foreign vessel. A naturalized American 
who owned an American vessel could not spend 
more than a year outside the United States; if 
he committed this crime, his ship automatically 
lost its American registry. A native true blue 
American who spent a specified time abroad 
also, by virtue of that act, deprived his Ameri- 
can ship of its American flag. No foreigner 
could own even a small share in an American 
ship. No foreigner could command one. An 
American vessel, once sold to a foreigner, could 
never regain its American registry. Suppose 
that an American vessel went into a foreign 
port for repairs; she could enter an American 
port again only after paying to the United 
States Government one half the cost of the 
foreign work done on her. Suppose that a 
wrecked foreign ship were bought and made 
seaworthy by an American; unless the repairs 
represented three quarters the value of the 
renovated vessel she could not sail under the 
American flag. Three quarters, that is, must 
be undiluted American; the one quarter foreign 
was graciously pardoned. 

It needs no soothsayer to prophecy what 
effects laws like these, and innumerable others, 
would have upon ships under the American flag. 
Plenty of American captains, who have sailed 
under them, bear abundant testimony. Es- 
pecially valuable in this connection is Captain 
Robert Dollar, of the Dollar Line, out of San 
Francisco; Captain Dollar has ships sailing 
under both the American and the English flags 
and so can make practical comparisons. He has 
figured the thing down to a mathematical 
nicety. Captain Dollar has taken a single 
ship in his fleet, and figured out precisely ge 
it costs to carry the American instead of < 
foreign flag. American laws insist that he shall 
keep a third licensed assistant engineer at $80 
a month—an expense foreign owners can es- 
cape. He has to have three men regularly 
employed as oilers at $50 per month each— 
whereas on foreign ships storekeepers, donkey- 
men, and other employees do the oiling. On his 
American ship three water tenders sit in the 
fireroom and do nothing but draw wages which 
they do not earn; on foreign ships water tenders 
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are unknown. Unlike English or German 

masters Captain Dollar has to employ four 
quartermasters at $55 a month each. These 
annual charges for functionaries unknown to a 
foreign steamship represent an extra outlay 
of $8,736. But there are other additional 
expenses. American systems of measurement 
differ from English and German, greatly to 
the disadvantage of Americans. A ship which, 
under the British system, registers 2,797 tons, 
registers 3,679 according to American rules. 
This means a proportionate increase in the 
charges for pilotage, wharfage, dockage, and 
dry docking. On an average Captain Dollar 
figures that this adds $5,500 a year to an Amer- 
ican ship, above the similar charges on the 
same sized foreign vessel. American systems 
of inspection also cost American owners more 
than foreign systems. As a result of these 
several charges, American registry, on the ves- 
sel in question, costs an additional $17,236. 
Merely changing the flag to English or German 
means saving identically that amount every 
year. This is 5 per cent. on $344,720—more 
than the cost of a good export cargo vessel. 
A saving of this amount not only means divi- 
dends; it means protection from absolute bank- 
ruptcy. In view of these figures it is hardly 
surprising that our largest American ship- 
owners, such as the Standard Oil Company 
and the United Fruit Company, transfer their 
ships to foreign flags. And Congress, judging 
from the progress of the Furuseth labor union 
bill last winter, far from mitigating this situa- 
tion, is preparing to add other burdens. 


HOW RAILROADS SUCCEEDED STEAMSHIPS 


Ordinarily considerations like these should 
sufficiently explain the absence of the American 
flag on the sea; there are others, however, that 
strike the problem even deeper. Historians 
of American shipping have their own theories 
to explain the rise and fall of the merchant 
marine. The subsidy advocate gives a some- 
what tortuous narrative of the extension and 
withdrawal of government protection. In the 
eyes of the free trader, the matter is purely 
one of free ships and free shipbuilding mater- 
ials. In the days of woud, nearly all agree, 
American shipping stood supreme; the iron 
steamship, however, destroyed our supremacy 
mainly because the American iron industry 
was not developed. Most students agree that 
the decline set in a few years before the Civil 
War, and reached almost complete extinction 
at its close. These several explanations un- 
questionably have their force. Above every- 
thing else, however, the fact remains that the 
United States, after the Civil War, was a very 
different economic phenomenon from what it 
was before. National energy found new out- 
lets. We ceased to be largely a sea board and, 
therefore, a sea faring nation, and began to 
stretch our energies over a continent. Not 
ships, but railroads, became our chiefest con- 
structional work. Our money, our national 
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genius and enterprise, all flowed in this direc- 
tion. Activities of this kind paid better re- 
turns on capital than shipbuilding and ship- 
owning. England and Germany, which had 
no interior continent to build up, and which 
needed new fields of expansion, naturally 
turned their attention to the sea. The use of 
iron and steel produced another change in the 
business of water transportation: they mater- 
ially reduced the earnings of capital invested 
in it. Our forefathers made large dividends 
on their clipper ships; they could not earn 
anywhere near the same amounts on steam navi- 
gation. They would reap far greater rewards 
by putting their money into the upbuilding 
of the country. An important shipping event 
of the late ’sixties emphasized this point. Before 
the Civil War America’s largest ship owner 
was Commodore Vanderbilt; his vessels sailed 
not only on rivers and coasts but did a consid- 
erable ocean trade. At the close of the Civil 
War Vanderbilt, then past his seventieth year, 
sold all his ships and invested his money in 
railroads. In 1866, his fortune was estimated 
at about $10,000,000; he died ten years after- 
ward worth $100,000,000. His experience 
amply testifies that there were greater profits 
in railroads than in steamships. An early 
American experiment with a line to Europe il- 
lustrated this same changed situation. Present 
advocates of American shipping turn fondly 
to memories of the great Collins line, which, 
from 1850 to 1858, proudly carried the Ameri- 
can flag from New York to European ports. 
The Collins boats were the swiftest and most 
luxurious steamships on the seas. They even 
had electric bells and mirrors in every stateroom. 
The English Cunard boats, their chief com- 
petitors, were slow-going ships in comparison. 
The Collins line had a very large subsidy from 
the American Government—much larger than 
that given by England to the Cunard boats. 
It had the cream of the passenger traffic both 
ways; yet it never paid a cent in dividends and 
went bankrupt in 1858. It had cost the Amer- 
ican Government $14,500,000 in subsidies to 
prop up this magnificent enterprise, and, the 
moment the subsidy was withdrawn, its ships 
were sold at public auction. 


SMALL EARNINGS OF TRAMP VESSELS 


Outside of a few of the great regular lines, the 
business of water transportation, during the 
last ten years, has not been especially profitable. 
When Americans think of a merchant marine 
visions of American Mauretanias and Vater- 
lands rise in their imagination; these boats, 
however, carry an infinitely small part of the 
world’s commerce. The tramp steamer is the 
important element. It must be the basis of the 
commercial supremacy of any nation. There 
are about 25,000 ships now engaged in the 
world’s carrying trade; of these only about 
1,500 are employed by regular lines. The 
tramp, nosing its way into all the ports of the 
world, taking a cargo wherever it finds one, and 
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charging for transportation as much or as little 
as the traffic will bear, carries practically 75 
per cent. of the world’s cargoes. And the 
tramp business is hardly profitable enough to 
tempt American investment. Fair Play, a 
leading English shipping journal, recently 
made a calculation of the earnings of cargo 
boats in the last ten years. They averaged 3.75 
per cent. a year. The one encouraging fact, 
so far as the enlistment of American capital 
is concerned, is that the dividends increased 
up to nearly 7 per cent. in 1912. If this 
represents a permanent improvement, tramp 
earnings are clearly reaching a point where 
American capital might find profitable employ- 
ment. The fact that these earnings have been 
so small in the past, however, in itself explains 
—and there are plenty of other reasons—why 
American enterprise has not engaged in this 
business. 

A more detailed postmortem will furnish 
other causes for the collapse of American ship- 
ping. The average American, however, is 
more interested in the future than the past. 
What is the present situation? Is an American 
merchant marine essential to American commer- 
cial success? Is our present interest, as Mr. 
Schwerin says, merely ‘“‘windy enthusiasm,” 
or does it have a solid basis? 

Clearly, if we go into shipping, we shall at- 
tempt, first of all, to build up large, regular 
lines. A sufficient reason is that these big 
lines are the money makers. It is not impos- 
sible that. we may succeed in rivalling the 
Hamburg-American and Cunard companies; 
it is just as well, however, that we clearly under- 
stand in advance the difficulties that beset us. 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN ALLIANCES ON THE SEA 


The present European war involves many 
tragedies; not the least important is the dis- 
turbance of the amicable relations that have 
existed for several years between the English 
and the German steamship lines. We have 
heard much of English and Teutonic rivalry 
on the sea; this bitter feud, indeed, according 
to many respectable publicists, has really caused 
the present war. We have imagined German 
and English commercial vessels fighting each 
other fiercely at every port; we have supposed 
that over every pound of freight, every steerage 
passenger, the British and German companies 
fairly tore each other limb from Jimb. In 
reality, the situation appears to have been quite 
different. If you go back a few years, we shall 
find the commercial battles sufficiently bloody; 
for the last eight or ten years, however, the 
most amicable relations have prevailed. The 
big German and English lines long ago decided 
that rate wars were not only illogical, but 
expensive; and they drew up various treaties 
of peace. Why should they fight each other 
when, by joining forces, they could divide the 
kingdom? Not only the German and English 
lines, but all nationalities, French, Italian, 
Norwegian—all countries that have transpor- 
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tation systems powerful enough to be worth 
consideration—have joined in this general 
carving up process. Ocean transportation, in 
the last thirty years, has had just about the 
same history as the railroads. There has been 
the era of cut-throat competition, followed by 
the period of combination. The period of 
harmony has now been reached. Agreements 
of all kinds and for all purposes now bind the 
steamship companies into a huge combination 
or series of combinations. Their purpose is to 
stifle competition, to prevent the entrance into 
the field of new companies, and to keep up 
rates. These agreements fix prices, by estab- 
lishing minimum rates, divide territory, con- 
trol sailings, allot business to the several lines, 
fight competitors, pool earnings, and grant 
rebates. The combinations act in secret; many 
of the largest lines absolutely refused to give 
copies of their agreements to a recent investi- 
gating committee of Congress. Some of these 
arrangements are hard and fast, in writing, the 
parties to them putting up bonds that are to 
be forfeited in case they are broken; some are 
merely verbal—real “‘gentlemen’s agreements” 
in the sense that they are strictly kept; others 
are mere understandings. Still others consti- 
-“ the practice of what some one described 

“following the leader’; that is, following 
the rates adopted by the most powerful com- 
pany in a particular trade. Under whatever 
form they are clothed, however, they establish 
a “shipping trust” in the sense that they 
represent iron-bound combinations formed for 
the purpose of keeping the ocean trade of the 
world in the hands that now control it. Any 
Americans ambitious of establishing American 
lines must first break through these entrench- 
ments. The task, though not impossible, will 
not be easy. It will demand great ability and 
great resources. 


THE “‘FIGHTING SHIPS’’ OF TRADE 


Technically, these comb:nations are known 
as ‘‘conferences.”” Congress recently un- 
earthed 88 such “‘conferences’’ controlling the 
commerce of American ports to all parts of the 


world. There is a “North Atlantic Confer- 
ence,” a “ Mediterranean Conference, ”’ a ‘‘Con- 
cana Conference’”’ and numerous others. 


These Conferences are regular organizations, 
having secretaries, usually located in some 
European city, with branch offices in New York. 
They divide the territory, each line being strictly 
pledged, formally or informally, not to encroach 
on that of the others. The Hamburg-American 
line, for example, alone has the access to Ham- 
burg, Cuxhaven, and the ports of the Elbe. 
The North German Lloyd controls Bremen, 
and the ports of the Weser. The Red Star line 
has exclusive access to Antwerp and the ports 
of the Scheldt. The Rotterdam line controls 
the coast of Holland—and soon. The Confer- 
ence fixes rates, allots freight, and controls 
sailings. They havea regular system for crush- 
ing interlopers. Six leading German lines 
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have a remarkable subsidiary corporation 
known as the ‘“‘Syndikats Rhederei.” This 
controls four comparatively small and inex- 
pensive steamers. Its ships are used to crush 
any new competing line. In times of peace 
they engage in the regular trade on charter; 
as soon as a rival to the German lines appears, 
however, they start at once in opposition. 
They sail from the same ports on about the 
same schedules and cut just enough under the 
rates to get the business. Backed, as they are, 
by the big Hamburg-American, North German 
Lloyd, and other corporations, they easily drive 
the newcomer from the seas. As these big 
lines divide the expense, it is not a serious item 
for any one. Mr. W. G. Sickel, vice-director of 
the Hamburg-American line, recently testified 
that ‘it is a well-known fact that the Syndikats 
Rhederei does exist,’”’ and admitted that its pur- 
pose was essentially that described above. 





“REBATES CONTROL SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 


Just at present Americans are most inter- 
ested in South America. If new American 
ocean lines are established, it is safe to assume 
that this field will first of all attract Americans. 
Here again, a powerful monopoly controls the 
situation. English and German lines dominate 
the traffic in the two great countries of the 
Atlantic coast, Brazil and the Argentine. 
They have carved up this territory as though it 
were another Poland. The Booth line, an 
English company, has by written agreement 
or “understanding” all the business from 
New York to Para and the Amazon district. 
The Hamburg-American, the Lamport & Holt, 
and the Prince lines have the other impor- 
tant ports in Brazil. Other English lines 
have all the trade to the Argentine. These 
companies control the trade northward by a 
system of rebates to shippers. ‘There is not the 
slightest difficulty in getting cargoes from the 
United States to South America. Almost any 
new line, starting at any time, can fill their 
ships with the products of American factories 
for our South American friends. The trouble 
is to get freights from South America to the 
United States. 

Thus from Brazil, for example, the only 
important cargo into this country is coffee. 
The English and German conference lines con- 
trol these coffee cargoes in this way: they will 
carry no Brazilian coffee exporter’s product 
to the United States unless he signs a contract 
with them to send all his cargoes by conference 
lines. These contracts are made usually to 
cover a year. Coffee merchants who make 
such contracts receive a 10 per cent. rebate 
on all their shipments. These rebates, how- 
ever, are paid only at the end of the year, being 
known, for this reason, as deferred rebates. 
If the South American violates his contract and 
sends a single cargo by a vessel not in the com- 
bination, he loses his accumulated rebates for 
the whole year. That it is to his financial inter- 
est to ship by conference vessels is sufficiently 
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plain. Could newly established American 
lines, such as are now proposed, break into this 
monopoly? By furnishing regular sailings from 
South America to ports in the United States, 
they conceivably might. However, there is 
another complication that tremendously in- 
creases their problem. These conference lines 
operate not only from South American ports 
to the United States, but from South American 
ports to Europe. The same coffee merchants 
that ship to this country ship also to Europe, 
and their European business is frequently more 
important than their North American. Now 
the conference lines give these deferred rebates 
not only on all shipments to the United States 
but on those to Europe. And the awkward fact 
is this: any merchant who violates bis contract 
and so loses his rebates on American shipments 
loses at the same time his rebates on his European 
business. His contract obliges him to ship ex- 
clusively on conference vessels both to this 
country and Europe. Moreover, the shippers 
whisper that, in case they send coffee to New 
York or New Orleans on non-conference lines, 
the conference lines will not take their Euro- 
pean shipments on any terms. An American 
line, to make a success of South American 
business, would evidently have to establish 
services to European ports. Only in this wav 
could they get the return cargoes so essential 
to their success. 


“REBATES” ALSO ON EUROPEAN SHIPMENTS 


Another solution at once suggests itself. 
The United States Government has legally 
prohibited railroad rebates; why couldn’t it 
do the same to steamships. Clearly it could. 
It could make unlawful any rebates between 
the ports of the United States and South Amer- 
ica. The English and German companies 
would unquestionably obey this law. But we 
couldn’t outlaw rebates between South America 
and European ports. The conference lines 
would then go to the shipper and make this 
proposition: ““We can’t give you any more 
rebates between South America and the United 
States. However, continue to ship your coffee 
just the same on our lines to both America and 
Europe. If you do this, we will increase your 
rebate to Europe to 20 percent.” So far as the 
lawyers can see, there would be no way to beat 
this game. 

Many independent attempts have been made 
to break through this rebate arrangement, but 
without result. Arbuckle & Co., large coffee 
importers in New York, have refused to make 
yearly rebate contracts with conference lines. 
In consequence, the conference lines will not 
accept their shipments even at full rates; Ar- 
buckle & Co. usually have to charter cargo 
vessels themselves. A few years ago an inde- 
pendent American company, the Pan-American, 
started a service between New Orleans and 
Brazil. It filled its ships to overflowing on the 


downward voyage, but couldn’t get a pound 
of coffee to bring back. 


The Brazilian mer- 
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chants couldn’t use it, because, had they made 
a single shipment, they would have lost a year’s 
rebate, not only on their American but on their 
European trade. By lavish subsidies the Bra- 
zilian Government maintains the Lloyd Bra- 
ziliero, with sailings between the United States 
and Brazil. This line carries plenty of freight 
southward but can get nothing northbound, 
although it carries coffee for twenty-six cents 
a bag, whereas the conference lines charge fifty. 
According to its manager, J. J. Slechta, the Bra- 
zilian Lloyd had lost $2,000,000 in six years 
in its attempts to establish this service; he 
attributes the failure entirely to this rebate 
system. Mr. Slechta declares that, so long as 
the deferred rebate system exists, working 
simultaneously between South America and the 
United States and South America and Europe, 
no independent line can ever make the slightest 
progress. 


THE USES OF COMBINATIONS 


The combinations have their defense, of 
course. Anyone familiar with the history of 
railroad rebating notes remarkable similarity 
between the pleas they make and those that 
used to be made by American railroad lawyers. 
Their system prevents cut-throat competition 
and so makes for stability. It assures shippers 
a steady and reliable service. Sailings are on a 
schedule, so that shippers can make their con- 
tracts for delivery in advance. They declare 
and this is perfectly true—that the service of 
the Brazilian Lloyd is irregular and unsatis- 
factory. Only the fact that a combination 
exists permits the conference lines to give fre- 
quent and regular sailings; that is, the several 
lines in the combine alternate their sailings. 
That the service, especially for passengers, is 
much better from Europe to South America 
than from the United States, they admit. 
Here also the reason is economic. The immi- 
gration traffic makes possible the palatial 
steamers from European ports to New York. 
Similarly the immigration traffic makes possible 
the beautiful ships from Europe to South 
America. There is a steady stream pouring 
from Southern Europe to Brazil and the Argen- 
tine; there is no such traffic from the United 
States to the same ports. Again we see that, 
if American ships are to establish themselves 
in this trade, they must also have connections 
with Europe. 





RATES GO UP 100 AND 200 PER CENT. 


The important question, after all, is this: 
How does this conference system, with its 
rebates and discriminations and fixed rates, 
affect American trade? There is not the 
slightest question that Europe has established 
a monopoly, more rigid than any which Amer- 
ican industrialism has developed. Is this mon- 
opoly an oppressive one? Does it result, as is 
the tendency of all monopolies, in an inferior 
service and high prices? Concerning the serv- 
ice there seems no reasonable ground for 
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complaint. These European lines are skilful 
in handling cargoes; and their sailings seem fre- 
quent enough to satisfy the demands of trade. 
Certainly the number of boats has increased 
greatly in the last fifteen years. On the ques- 
tion of rates the situation 1s not so clear. Inas- 
much as the very purpose of the combination 
is to stifle competition and to keep up prices, 
we may confidently assume that the combin- 
ations charge all that the traffic will bear. 
And the fact is that, since these combinations 
were formed, there has been an enormous in- 
crease in rates. In the South American trade 
they have gone up from one hundred to two 
hundred per cent. 

Of course the war has temporarily interfered 
with this Anglo-German love feast. The Ger- 
man lines are not now in these international 
combinations; they are not doing business at 
all. But the English lines can still keep the 
machinery going. And combinations like this, 
as already said, do not limit their activities 
to South America or Europe; they control the 
carrying trade of the world. 

Such are a few of the difficulties that con- 
front the establishment of an American marine. 
What can Americans do to overcome them? 
As far as our navigation laws interfere with 
progress, Congress possesses the remedy. The 
thing to do is to change them. In admitting 
foreign built ships to American registry and in 
suspending the laws requiring that all watch 
officers shall be American citizens, a beginning 
has already been made. We have at last the 
policy of ‘‘free ships’? advocated for so many 
years as the solution of our commercial problem 
When this new registry law was being advo- 
cated, last summer, most people believed that 
an enormous increase in American tonnage 
would at once take place. Already this expec- 
tation is disappointed. About 1,000,000 tons 
of American-owned shipping, previous to this 
law, were sailing under foreign flags, and from 
200,000 to 300,000 tons have so far applied 
for American registry. The Standard Oil 
Company had nearly eighty ships sailing under 
the English, German, Dutch, and Italian flags. 
Only half a dozen or so have become American 
under the new law. They use foreign registry 
now for the same reason as before: because it 
greatly decreases their expenses. The new law 
has lowered certain items of expense; there are 
plenty of restrictions left, some of which are 
indicated above, that still hamper American 
ship owners. A complete revision of the navi- 
gation laws must necessarily be made if the 
American flag is again to sail the seas. 

Only companies of large capital can probably 
establish themselves in the foreign trade. 
The existing combinations can easily destroy 
any modest enterprise. They have done this 
over and over again. It is not their policy, 
however, to fight foes conceivably as powerful 
as themselves. Instead of doing this, they 
usually attempt to take them into the combin- 
ation. A few years ago the United Fruit 
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Company organized a regular line of ships to 
Central American and South American ports. 
Here was a corporation of great resources and 
ability; manifestly it could put up a long and 
demoralizing fight. Under these conditions 
the English and Germans decided not to oppose 
it. Technically the United Fruit Company— 
one of the American concerns which has re- 
cently adopted American registry—belongs 
to no conference. However, it maintains con- 
ference rates, and makes no attempt to compete 
against the foreign lines. Its position is par- 
ticularly strong in that it does not have to 
depend upon South American merchants for 
return cargoes, as it brings its ships back full 
of bananas to supply its own trade. Many 
other less powerful Americans have attempted 
to break into the trade in recent years and have 
disappeared after one or two voyages. Only 
people with great resources, therefore, can hope 
to succeed; that is, unless some new legislation 
ends these methods of competition. 

American experience in handling the railroad 
problem clearly indicates what our policy should 
be toward these even more obnoxious shipping 
rings. Certain defenders declare that the po- 
sition of a steamship line is radically different 
from that of a railroad. It has no exclusive 
franchise to a particular right of way; it does not 
exercise the right of eminent domain; it is not 
a natural monopoly, as a railroad line fre- 
quently is. For these reasons, it is urged, Con- 
gress can claim no jurisdiction over them. 
Above all considerations, however, remains 
the fact that the steamship is a common carrier; 
and that the function it performs in the econ- 
omic field is identically the same as that of a 
railroad. Again; does the fact that these ships 
belong to foreign corporations prevent Congress 
from controlling them? Of course not. They 
use American ports and American waters, and 
Congress clearly has the power to declare upon 
what terms they are to possess these privileges. 
In fact, the steamship companies themselves 
have.no objection to American regulation, as 
long as that regulation is kept within what they 
regard as reasonable limits. They are even 
willing to place themselves like the railroads 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Their representatives have 
freely acknowledged that the system of “fight- 
ing ships” is iniquitous; they assert that the 
practice is not so general as formerly; and 
they would not object to a law making criminal 
such methods of competition. Most still be- 
lieve that their rebates are justified; in any new 
law passed for the regulation of shipping, how- 
ever, it may safely be assumed that such rebates 
will be prohibited. The proposition now is 
to give the Interstate Commerce Commission 
complete supervision. Steamship companies 
will be permitted to make agreements with one 
another and with American shippers; all such 
agreements, however, must first be submitted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
receive its approval. According to the same 
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proposal, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is to have complete powers of investigation 
as to the reasonableness of rates. Authorities 
differ as to whether this body should have the 
power to fix steamship rates out of American 
ports. The European lines would certainly 
object strongly to any such arrangements; and 
it is doubtful whether such a law would be wise, 
at least at the present time. If the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is to assume these new 
duties, it would seem wise to adopt the same 
programme as was followed with the railroads. 
At first it had power mainly to investigate and 
advise; as time went on, these powers were 
increased until they now involve a fairly com- 
plete control. The danger of the present ship- 
ping situation is not so much that a monopoly 
exists as that it is absolutely unrestrained and 
unsupervised. 

The abolition of rebates, discriminations, and 
unrestrained combinations would unquestion- 
ably improve the chances of an American mer- 
chant marine. Our new law has made it pos- 
sible for Americans to purchase ships in the 
cheaper European markets. But other changes, 
some of which have already been indicated, 
must be made so that Americans can sail their 
ships as cheaply as Europeans. An attempt 
to make these changes will meet with the usual 
trades union opposition. Our present navi- 
gation laws may or may not be just to American 
labor and American capital; that is something 
that Congress must decide. What is evident 
is this: there will be no American shipping until 
these laws are changed. 

In the beginning of their efforts Ameri- 
cans will unquestionably have to buy their 
ships in Europe. Germany thirty years ago, 
when she started building up a merchant 
marine, had to purchase her ships in England. 
She was in the same position then that we are 
now; she could not compete in cost with Eng- 
lish shipyards. We can produce ship plates 
now cheaper than England, it is true; but there 
are other elements involved in the cost of a ship. 
English labor is cheaper, and, in spite of com- 
placent American ideas on this point, is un- 
questionably more experienced and more com- 
petent thanours. Above all, England has stand- 
ardized her shipbuilding so that her builders 
turn out vessels almost as from a mold; while 
here each vessel is a separate and complicated 
problem. England manufactures ships about 
as mechanically as we manufacture skyscrapers. 
If London started to build a twenty story 
office building she would have to send to Amer- 
ican mills for her steel and American architects 
and builders to do the job. For the same rea- 
son we shall have to go to English yards for 
our vessels. As time goes on, however, and our 
shipping grows, we shall outlive our tutelage. 
American yards will grow up to supply the home 
demand. If we become a great shipping nation 
we shall become likewise a great shipbuilding 
nation. Such has been the course of events 
in Germany. 
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HOW AMERICAN COMMERCE CAN BE MADE STRONG WHERE IT IS NOW WEAK—WHERE 


THE TRADE OPENINGS LIE, AND THE PRODUCTS 


A. H. 


THAT OTHER COUNTRIES NEED 


BY 
BALDWIN 


(RECENTLY CHIEF OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE: NOW COMMERCIAL ATTACHE AT LONDON) 


HE fierce light of a great war conflag- 
ration in Europe has been required to 
throw into sharp relief certain little 
known details of our position as one of 
the leading commercial and manu- 

facturing nations and to startle the American 
public into a keen and unaccustomed interest in 
our foreign trade. It has long been assumed by 
most of our citizens that the United States en- 
joys almost complete economic independence. 
Now there is abruptly forced upon us a real- 
ization that many of our industries may be 
seriously embarrassed by this war. It is seen 
that many channels of trade are completely 
blocked by the great struggle now in progress 
on the Continent. With no warning an in- 
tricate system of trade movements has been 
disorganized. The interest of great manu- 
facturing centres like Great Britain and Ger- 
many, Austria, and France, whence innumer- 
able threads of commerce have reached every 
corner of the globe, has been almost completely 
diverted from export trade. Many of the 
threads of this vast system have been cut by 
hostile fleets and armies, and great markets in 
the Orient, in Latin America, in Africa and Aus- 
tralia, can no longer be supplied with prod- 
ucts from accustomed sources. 

Obviously enough, there lies in this situation 
a great commercial opportunity for those who 
are prepared to take over, even temporarily, 
this vast trade of hundreds of millions a year. 
The United States produces, both in agricul- 
tural and manufactured products, far in excess 
of home requirements and, in manufactures es- 
pecially, can increase its output almost without 
limit. Is our country in a position to enter 
these rich markets without delay? 

Unfortunately, it is not. In many respects 
it is unprepared to render those services, 
until now performed by rival commercial 
nations, which are interrupted by the war. 
The United States is not equipped, as a nation, 
with its own banking facilities abroad, with 
shipping, and trained export agents. Had 
these been at its command and had all the 
elements of a system of foreign trade been in 
working order, our traders might have stepped 
in at once to the markets that are for the 
moment open to us more freeiy than they 
have ever before. 


Unfortunately, the threads of our commercial 


system, in the field of export trade, have 
mostly ended at our coast ports, whence they 
have heretofore been picked up promptly 
enough by foreign banks, foreign ships, and 
German, or British, or Italian agents, and 
spliced to their own trade systems, to their 
great advantage. We cannot replace over- 
night these breaks in the lines. Hence these 
hurried conferences of bankers, manufacturers, 
importers, and exporters with the officers of the 
Federal Government—with the Treasury De- 
partment, and with Congress. To avoid 
great loss, some method must be at once de- 
vised to keep our exports in movement, to 
finance them, to develop the new markets that 
seem so attractive, and to bring to our shores 
materials essential to the maintenance of many 
of our present industries. For other weak- 
nesses in our position have also been disclosed 
and are now being made clear for the first time 
to the public. Some of these weaknesses have 
been the result of our indifference. Some are 
due to adverse natural conditions which we 
have not been far-sighted enough to overcome 
by special efforts, such as, for example, our 
reliance upon Germany for potash. In the 
production of Stassfurt potash for fertilizer, 
Germany has, of course, possessed a monopoly 
which we could not hope to disturb without 
very definite encouragement of such investi- 
gations as might disclose new sources of supply 
within our borders. No one could with any 
certainty predict success for such investigations. 

We have, however, acquiesced in its domi- 
nation in the manufacture of many chemical 
products, dyes, drugs, and similar manufac- 
tures, when we might have been independent. 
Frankly, Germany has beaten us in the de- 
velopment of these industries, and it might 
now require years of effort to overtake her. 
The raw materials, many of them, are here, 
but not the record of scientific research and 
achievement which lies back of Germany’s 
success in this field of manufacture. We can- 
not be sure, even now, that our manufactur- 
ers will develop these industries, as the invest- 
ment must be large and the risk of the earl\ 
re-establishment of competition great. Mean- 
while, prices rise and industries dependent on 
sources of supply that are now closed are seri- 
ously embarrassed. 


It is found also, in this emergency, that at 
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payments before the goods should leave 
the country. This policy has relin- 
quished the task of carrying the ac- 
counts of buyers to foreign capital—to 
foreign banks with branches through 
which they have currently received ad- 
equate information on which to make 
their loans safely, with terms of credit 
of six or nine months’ duration, or even 
longer, when it seemed advisable. The 
opportunities for home _ investment 
have been so much more attractive 
that relatively very little of our capital 


present it is often very difficult and, in 
many instances, impossible to finance in 
the United States sales to foreign buyers, 
the operation of many of the usual ex- 
change facilities being quite sus- 
pended. Our bankers and capital- 
ists are evidently in doubt, hesitant, 
and disconcerted before the chances 
which must be taken in investing 
in this trade, and embarrassed by 
their meagre knowledge of sound 
credit risks among prospective pur- 
chasers abroad. This distrust of 









foreign commercial accounts has @ has been used in banking operations 
long been general here. Our at- % connected with export trade. To take 
titude toward export trade ; y % advantage of present conditions, there 
has really been a cause of AS _ must now be found the capital to carry 
active resentment, in many MY.” shipments intended for foreign markets 
foreign business firms that Jo on terms of credit longer even than is 
are in the strongest position customary in such trade. This cannot 
financially, and because of be done with safety without a good 
our insistence upon cash knowledge of conditions in the mar- 








BUENOS AIRES—-THE NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OF THE ARGENTINE 


THE CHIEF PORT OF THE COUNTRY AND THE CENTRE OF THE CATTLE AND GRAIN TRADE—THE LARGEST CITY IN 
SOUTH AMERICA AND NEXT TO PARIS THE LARGEST CITY OF THE LATIN RACES IN THE WORLD 
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THE CUSTOM HOUSE IN BUENOS AIRES: 


kets sought and pretty full information in 
regard to the financial standing of purchasing 
firms. The reluctance of banking institu- 
tions to act promptly is justified by their 
lack of means at hand to overcome these diffi- 
culties. Agencies which command confidence 
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THE OBVERSE OF THE PICTURE BELOW 

must be established abroad, and careful in- 
vestigation must precede any assumption of 
extensive obligations in this field. To estab- 
lish such a supporting organization requires 
time, and, further, implies the existence of 
trained native American banking and credit 
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THE DOCKS AT BUENOS AIRES 
“NOT GLASGOW WHEN SHE DEEPENED HER RIVER, NOR MASSACHUSETTS WHEN SHE MADE HER SHIP CANAL, 



















HARDLY EVEN CHICAGO WHEN SHE PLANNED A NEW PARK AND LAGOONS IN THE LAKE THAT WASHES HER FRONT, 
SHOWED GREATER ENTERPRISE AND BOLDER CONCEPTIONS THAN DID THE MEN OF BUENOS AIRES WHEN ON THIS 
EXPOSED AND SHALLOW COAST THEY MADE ALONGSIDE THEIR CITY A GREAT OCEAN HARBOR’ —JAMES BRYCE 
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VALPARAISO IN 








Courtesy of The American Exporter 


THE DAYS OF THE CLIPPER SHIPS 


WHEN AMERICAN MERCHANTMEN WERE MORE COMMON THAN THE VESSELS OF ANY OTHER NATION 


agents in the United States—men_ familiar 
with trade conditions and able to speak 
languages other than English. No such agents 
are available in any large number. The 
present demand may now induce many young 
men to try to qualify for such service but that 


will require time. Training for these duties has 
long been a part of the educational system of 
Germany and other European countries. The 
pressure of stern necessity has made it com- 
paratively easy for foreign banks and export 
houses to obtain trained clerks and other agents 








WHERE THE AMERICAN FLAG IS RARELY SEEN. 


Courtesy of The American Exporter 
VALPARAISO, THE CHIEF PORT OF CHILE TO-DAY 

THE OPENING OF THE PANAMA CANAL BRINGS US CLOSER THAN 
THE OTHER GREAT MANUFACTURING NATIONS TO THE WEST COAST PORTS OF SOUTH AMERICA 
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A CHILEAN NITRATE PLANT 

NITRATE IS THE LARGEST SINGLE ITEM IN OUR NEARLY 25-MILLION-DOLLAR YEARLY PURCHASES FROM CHILE, 
WHICH BUYS ONLY ABOUT 16 MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF GOODS FROM US, SO THAT MANY OF THE NITRATE 
SHIPS HAVE TO GO SOUTH IN BALLAST 


who, willingly or not, were prepared to ex- nomic pressure; the study of German, French, 
patriate themselves for years in order to aid in or Spanish as a part of a training for business 
building up the commerce of the home country. has been rare; and the inducement to settle 
Our young men have not yet felt any such eco- permanently beyond our borders has been 

















Courtesy of the General Electric Company 


LOADING COFFEE AT RIO DE JANEIRO 


OUR EXPORTS TO BRAZIL DO NOT FILL THE SHIPS THAT BRING US COFFEE, SO MANY OF THEM CARRY OUR WHEAT 
AND COTTON TO EUROPE AND THERE GET A CARGO OF MANUFACTURED GOODS FOR BRAZIL 
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A CARGO OF ARGENTINE SHEEP 


INCREASING MEAT SHIPMENTS TO US FROM THE ARGENTINE SHOULD HELP PAY FOR OUR EXPORTS, WHICH NOW 


EXCEED OUR IMPORTATIONS FROM THAT COUNTRY 


slight. Our occupancy of 
Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines has given us as a nu- 
cleus a group of former vol- 
unteer soldiers or teachers 
with a speaking knowledge 
of Spanish, and members of 
this class have already been 
tempted into service in 
foreign trade. Indeed, now 
is the golden opportunity 
for those schools and col- 
leges which, in very recent 
years, have been affording 
a special training for a busi- 
ness career of this character. 
Our shipping laws are, 
no doubt, admirable from 
the humanitarian point of 
view. In actual practice, 
however, instead of im- 
proving very materially the 
condition of American sail- 
ors on the high seas, they 
have made it almost im- 
possible for these men to 
find employment on ships 
under our flag. The feeling 














Courtesy of the Pan American Union 
UNLOADING INTO LIGHTERS 


A METHOD NECESSARY IN MOST WESTERN 
PORTS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


against any form of subsidy 
is so strong that it seems 
impracticable to place our 
shipping on a competitive 
basis with foreign bottoms. 
Unless some solution of this 
difficulty is found, our ex- 
ports must continue to de- 
pend mainly on the ships of 
England and Germany. 
Capital will not be tempted 
into losing enterprises by 
any sentiment about the 
flag, and can scarcely be 
blamed for this attitude. 
Much has been said 
about certain ‘‘natural” 
markets for exports from 
the United States. Latin 
America in particular has 
been pointed out as such a 
natural market, from pro- 
pinquity and because of the 
protection supposedly given 
by the Monroe Doctrine. 
We may be sure that a 
nation. which depends 
merely upon such ‘‘nat- 
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A BRITISH BANK IN ROSARIO, ARGENTINA 
ONE OF THE MANY BRITISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BANKS 
THERE ARE NO AMERICAN BANKS, 
AND THE LACK OF THEM HAS GREATLY HAMPERED OUR COMMERCE 


THAT SERVE THE TRADE OF THESE NATIONS. 


ural’? markets for export trade will soon see 
them taken over by other countries. Markets 
become ours naturally enough when those of 
us who wish to supply them study their char- 
acteristics closely, occupy them seriously and 
permanently, support them through loans and 
credits, and provide those articles which con- 
form to local preferences —or even local pre- 
judices. For years there has been protest in 
foreign markets against the indifferent busi- 





ness methods in vogi 

among American e 
* porters. These protes 

have, of late, be 
heeded, but there are 
still many exporters whio 
are very careless in 
handling the details of 
this trade. 

At times, the plain\\ 
expressed wishes of the 
buyer in his order have 
been ignored and sub- 
stitution has been made 
of goods quite unsuited 
to a foreign market. 
Catalogues printed in 
English, with prices in 
United States currency, 
have often been sent 
to countries where a 
knowledge of English is 
by no means common; 
and, to add to the un- 
fortunate effect pro- 
duced, insufficient post- 

age has been prepaid, imposing the necessity 
of “buying the American mail,” as one irritated 
victim in Vera Cruz expressed it. 

The custom tariffs of many countries are 
intricate, and a careful study of the require- 
ments at the port of entry is important. 

In South American and other great world 
markets, Germany has long held an important 
position, but she has not reached or held this 
position by accident. She has won it by main- 
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Courtesy of the United Fruit Company 


UNLOADING AMERICAN GOODS 
AT SANTA MARTA, COLOMBIA 
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tenance of an elaborate 
promotive organization 
at home and abroad to, 
which all the resources 
of the Empire have con- 
£3," HHOUiee 

~~, .loreign commerce 
of the nation has been 
frankly under govern- 
mental aid and subsidy, 
and Germany has Leen 
by far the most aggres- 
sive of the great manu- 
facturing mations in 
pushing this export 
trade. South America, 
China, Australia, all the 
islands of all the seas, 
have been invaded by 
her traders. The com- 
mercial agents of the 
Kaiser are supposed to 
be everywhere. One of 








THE “VERDI”? LEAVING BUENOS AIRES FOR NEW YORK 
EXCEPT FOR CERTAIN LOW CLASS COMMODITIES “SHIPPERS TO SOUTH AMER- 


our own consuls in the ICAN POINTS WILL IN GENERAL FIND THE... . SERVICE EFFICIENT AND 
Orient, who utilized a ADEQUATE.’ —FROM A DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE REPORT 


period of leave of ab- 

sence from his post for a journey into the most 
remote and almost unknown districts of China, 
found that he had been preceded by German 
trade investigators seeking, in this instance, 
certain new essential oils for the service of the 
manufacturers of the Fatherland. It has been 
affirmed that there are hundreds of trade cor- 
respondents of the Empire maintained in the 
United States. This may not be exact, but 
there is no doubt that Germany has utilized 


every useful source of trade information open to 
her in any part of the world. 

All that it has seemed necessary to do to 
promote the sale of German-made goods in 
countries overseas has, when possible, been 
done. Every power at the command of the 
Empire has been diverted to the aid of this trade 
development system—its capital, its railroads 
and steamship lines, its chambers of commerce, 
schools and colleges, its foreign banks and its 

















A WHARF AT MONTEVIDEO 
THE CAPITAL AND LARGEST PORT OF URUGUAY WHICH HAS ABOUT THE SAME FOREIGN TRADE AS SEATTLE 
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Courtesy of the United Fruit Company 
THE MAGDALENA 
RIVER AT BOGOTA 

THE CHIEF TRADE ARTERY 
OF COLOMBIA ON WHICH THE 
TEN AND TWELVE DAY TRIPS 
OF THE “STERN WHEELERS” 
ARE REMINISCENT OF THE 
OLD DAYS ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
AND MISSOURI RIVERS 


consular and diplomatic 
services. When_ sub- 
sidies have seemed to 
be required, they have 
been granted; when high 
transportation rates 
have been in the way of 
competition with rival 
commercial nations, they have been lowered. 
This elaborate organization has maintained a 
very complete and useful information system, 
whence the exporter could learn the credit 
standing of both buyers and competitors. 
Sales by small manufacturers have been 
financed by the banks, and credit periods of six 
months to one or two years have been common. 
This great machine for fostering export com- 
merce is for the moment out of commission, 
and Germany’s fleets, numbering many 
thousands of vessels, are laid up in port. 
Great Britain has not possessed the same 
elaborate and close-knit organization for trade 
promotion, but has long occupied all the world 
markets, and for centuries has sent her sons to 


AND BREMEN. 
POPULATED CHIEFLY 





A GERMAN HOME IN PARAGUAY 
PARAGUAY SENDS ALMOST ALL ITS LARGE EXPORT OF TOBACCO, TO HAMBURG 
THE ADJOINING STATE OF RIO GRANDE DO SUL IN BRAZIL IS 
BY 


GERMANS 


Moreover, 


every port to guard her commerce. 
her treasure has been poured into new countries 


in vast sums. She is supposed to have been 
placing one thousand millions every year in 
investments in foreign lands. France and 
Germany have also been little behind England 
in these investments. If the war continues, 
there will be little free capital in those countries 
to spare for use abroad, and our reserves will be 
required to fill the gap. 

The United States has no such system as 
that controlled by Germany for aiding foreign 
trade. It would perhaps be contrary to the 
spirit of our institutions to develop such an 
organization. 


The Federal Government has, however, its 








own useful system of trade promotion, a vast 
and effective one within its legitimate field 
of activity as outlined by Congress. The 
Department of Commerce, in fulfilling the 
function assigned to it by law, gathers, com- 
piles, and publishes a great volume of useful 
commercial information. The consular of- 
ficers of the Department of State report on 
trade conditions currently, as a part of their 
day’s work. They constitute a corps of com- 
mercial correspondents in every important port 
and capital, and their observations on the 
progress of trade in their districts are available 
to any business firm in the pages of the Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports and in the bulle- 
tins and circulars of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. That office also has its 
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own field service. Commercial agents and 
special representatives supplement the record 
made by consuls through investigations of 
markets for specific products, or by intensive 
studies which the latter Federal officers are not 
‘ree to make because of the pressure of other 
duties which occupy their attention at the 
consulates. 

In fact, the Federal Government has, perhaps, 
been found better prepared than private 
business in this emergency. It has for years 
collected the records of trade conditions in all 
countries and has made them available to the 
commercial public. The consular service was 
never better officered than to-day, never more 
alert to report opportunities for the extension 
of ourtrade. These governmental agents have 
promptly sent in to 






























Washington the facts 
which it is their duty to 
collect, and this useful 
trade information has 
been distributed most 


A PLACER MINE _ IN 
CHILE 


OPERATED AND FINANCED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES— 
A PART OF OUR RELATIVELY 
SMALL INVESTMENT IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 











A RANCH ON THE EASTERN SLOPE OF THE ANDES 


OUT OF REACH OF RAILROAD AND STEAMER, SERVED BY PACK TRAIN BUT WITH EARNING POWER TO BUY THE 
SAME KINDS OF GOODS THAT OUR WESTERN RANCHES HAVE BOUGHT 





THE REASONS FOR SMALL, STRONG PACKING 


IN MANY PARTS OF THE INTERIOR OF SOUTH AMERICA GOODS THAT CANNOT BE PACKED 
ANIMALS ARE OF NO USE 
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BRAZILIAN RUBBER FOR THE UNITED STATES 


IN RECOGNITION OF ITS LARGE SHIPMENTS OF COFFEE AND RUBBER DUTY FREE INTO OUR PORTS BRAZIL HAS 
GRANTED A 30 PER CENT. TARIFF REDUCTION ON OUR FLOUR AND A 20 PER CENT. REDUCTION ON PIANOS, PAINTS, 


TYPEWRITERS, AND SEVERAL OTHER ARTICLES 


effectively by the Department of Commerce. 
Congress, also, seemed to have foreseen the com- 
ing cloud and made a number of special appro- 
priations for trade development which are 
most opportune. A special fund of $50,000 
was made available for promoting commerce 
in Central and South America, and a group of 
trade observers has already gone to Argentina, 
Guatemala, and other parts of Latin America, 


spying out the land for the benefit of pros- 
pective American exporters, making studies 
of special markets, opportunities for the sale 
of hardware, lumber, clothing, and other prod- 
ucts. Fortunately there had already been 
much of this work accomplished, and a long 
list of titles of bulletins on this trade is recorded 
to the credit of that department. 

Secretary Redfield has also far-sightedly 
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SOMETHING WE BUY FROM 


MUTTON AND WOOL FROM NEW SOUTH WALES ARE 
IS 


RECIPROCAL PURCHASING OF GOODS THAT 








THOSE TO WHOM WE SELL 


PRODUCTS THAT WE ACQUIRE BY IMPORT IN THE 
THE BASIS OF ALL INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
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urged upon Congress, 
with success, the ap- 
pointment of a new 
corps of “Commercial 
Attachés,” first estab- 
lished this year as a 
branch of our foreign 
service, and these at- 
tachés will soon be at 
their posts in Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires, in Santiago and 
in Lima, to reinforce in 
an effective way the 
work of consuls and 
special agents in the 
promotion of our in- 
terests. 

So, too, in the Orient 
there are commercial 
agents who are study- 
ing the markets for our 
textiles and for lumber 
products. If our busi- 
ness men will study 
closely the reports 
made by these expert observers, they will be in 
possession of sufficient information on which to 
base a decision with respect to entering or 
ignoring these markets. For many there will 
be found attractive opportunities. On the 
other hand, for those who are not properly 


equipped a preliminary analysis of conditions 
as shown in these reports will save loss in futile 


and costly efforts to sell where the odds 


ELEPHANT TUSKS IN AFRICA 
AS GOOD AS GOLD IN THE 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


are too heavily against 
their success. 

There is not space 
here for too elaborate 
and detailed an anal- 
ysis of the markets 
which are under dis- 
cussion, but some of 
the significant possible 
changes in the currents 
of the world’s com- 
merce, and opportuni- 
ties for increasing our 
own export trade, may 
well be indicated. 

An estimate is made 
of a total of $19,000- 
000,000 of exports of 
all countries annually. 
The United Kingdom 
leads with more than 
$3,000,000,000. The 
United States, Ger- 
many, and France fol- 
low in the order named, 
and these great na- 
tions possess about one half of this vast trade. 
From the very nature of things, the most 
that the United States could reasonably or 
perhaps with self-respect desire in any read- 
justment of this commerce would be _ to 
equalize its position in some markets where 
now its products are less known than those of 
its leading European competitors. Even if we 
wished to, we could not selfishly profit very 


RED SEA DISTRICT 


IVORY IN THE CUSTOM OFFICERS’ HANDS IN NEW YORK 


A HIGHER TARIFF ON IVORY HAS CHECKED ITS SALE TO AMERICA AND MADE THE RED SEA TRADERS SEND IT TO 
OTHER COUNTRIES FROM WHICH THEY ARE BUYING SOME OF THE COTTON GOODS THEY USED TO BUY FROM US 
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THE CUSTOM HOUSE AT TANGIER, MOROCCO 


WHERE THE FRENCH ARE DEVELOPING A COLONY TO FURNISH THEIR ARMY WITH MEN AND THEIR INDUSTRIES 
WITH A MARKET 


greatly or very long ie fact that the United States can readily supply 
merely from the mis- ' many of the products which constitute the 
fortunes of the strug- bulk of the imports of the countries now re- 
gling countries. How- garded with so much interest by our exporters 
ever the world move- and manufacturers. South America last year 
ments of imports and bought abroad imports to the value of about 
exports may be com- one theusand million dollars, but less than one 
plicated or obscured by fifth was sent from the 
intricate banking oper- United States. This 
ations and the elabo- proportion can now be 
rate balancing of materially increased by 
credits, in the final an- intelligent effort. With 
alysis such commerce the ocean lanes still 
is based on barter—the open to those coun- 
swapping of products tries, the exports of 
to reciprocal advant- Great Britain, France, 
age. Wecannot stand and Italy will probably 
apart from the wreck continue, lessened only 
of capital and indus- by the reduction of 
tries now taking place their producing powers. 
in Europe, and we will Germany and Austria 
soon be made to realize are now almost com- 
that we are also in- pletely isolated (this 
volved in these losses was written in Octo- 
to a serious extent, and ber), and it may be 
must pay our share of assumed that many 
the footing in the end. buyers will turn to the 

Even a casual study United States for the 
of the export trade ex- WEARING “AMERICANI” imports not now to be 
isting before August 1, tHE NAME BY WHICH COARSE WHITE COTTON cLoTH Obtained from those 
1914, will disclose the IS KNOWN IN EAST AFRICA customary sources of 
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supply. Germany heretofore sold twenty times 
as many iron beams in Argentina as did the 
United States; France, four automobiles to our 
one; England has supplied that country twenty- 
five times as much coal and twice as much 
machinery, and so with most Latin-American 
countries. Brazil has found her best market here 
but has bought such articles as cotton textiles, 
patent medicines, knives and forks, soap, guns, 
and clothing in much larger quantities by 
preference from Europe rather than from North 
America. That country has taken from 
Germany each year about $2,500,000 of cement, 
$1,530,000 of cotton piece goods, $1,365,000 of 
pharmaceutical goods, more than $1,500,000 
of leather, besides $1,110,000 of firearms and 
$575,000 of cutlery. She has also purchased 
pianos to the value of $600,000; phonographs, 
$300,000; rubber manufactures, $290,000; 


NEAR THE KHYBER PASS 


A COUNTRY OF MANY PEOPLES 


OF THE 


WHICH THE ENGLISH HAVE DEVELOPED 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


clothing, $220,000; explosives, $91,000; bicy- 
cles, $41,000. More than $50,000,000 in all 
of her imports are from Germany. The 
United States can furnish all these products, 
and, as Brazil sells nearly half of her exports to 
this country, the establishment of larger ex- 
changes with us should be much facilitated by 
that fact. 

Our practical monopoly in the production 
of cotton should give us a much larger share 
of the trade in cotton cloths in foreign 
countries than we have. The total value 
of manufactures of such textiles which enter 
foreign markets is 900 million dollars. The 
United States exports nearly 450 million 
yards a year, divided in the following amounts: 
132 million yards to North American countries, 
125.8 million yards to Asia, 103.2 million 


yards to Oceania, 54 million yards to South 


BORDER OF INDIA 
INTO ONE OF THE GREAT MARKETS 


ON THE 


WORLD 
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THE QUAY AT SMYRNA 


THE CHIEF PORT OF ASIA MINOR, WHERE EUROPEAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS HAVE GAINED TRADE AT OUR 
EXPENSE BY IMITATING THE NAME AND TRADE-MARK, “‘CABOT,”? THAT APPEARS ON A FAMILIAR COTTON 


CLOTH THAT IS MANUFACTURED IN NEW ENGLAND 


America, 22.4 million yards to Africa, and 6.7 
million yards to Europe. Our relatively 
insignificant position in these exports may be 
appreciated when it is stated that the United 
Kingdom alone exports 7,000 million yards of 
cotton cloths annually. Argentina buys from 
that source more than 16 million dollars’ 
worth of cotton goods, and, from Germany, 
nearly 5 millions in value. 

From Germany, also, the latter country has 
purchased more than 60 million dollars’ worth 
of all products, and here, too, practically all 
could readily be supplied by our factories: 
Cotton goods, woolen goods, automobiles, cars 
and carriages, earthenware, stoneware, glass- 
ware, steel rails and other railroad material, 
tramway material, household and cooking 
utensils, electric wire and cable, locomotives, 
Medicinal preparations, etc. A similar record 
would be disclosed by a study of the imports of 
other countries in Latin America and other parts 
of the world. 

Germany has been the source of supply for 
many of the needs of the world, and it is sig- 
Nilicant that the countries with which she is 
now at war. have been among her best 
customers. . The list of certain German ex- 
ports is an imposing one. It includes 300 
million dollars’ worth of textile manufactures, 
270 millions of machinery and technical goods, 


450 millions of base metals and manufactures 
of these metals, 230 millions of chemicals and 
pharmaceutical products, 55 millions of toys, 
clocks, firearms, etc., 62 millions of paper and 
paper goods, 35 millions of glassware, and 
other millions of porcelain, earthenware, wood 
manufactures, and other products of her 
active factories. Not only will these exports 
be diminished or entirely shut off, but her in- 
ability to obtain raw materials adds to her 
embarrassment. She buys nearly 150 millions 
of dollars’ worth of raw cotton, chiefly from the 
United States, and some from India and Egypt; 
110 millions of hides and skins from France, 
Argentina, Austria, India, China, and Africa; 
36 millions of silk from Italy and France; 60 
millions of coal from the United Kingdom, 
and 50 millions of iron ore from Sweden, Spain, 
Russia, and France. 

In 1912, she sold to the United Kingdom 400 
million dollars’ worth of products, including 
40 millions of machinery and other iron and 
steel goods, 30 millions of sugar, and 29 millions 
of cotton goods. This market will be largely 
diverted from her by the war. 

China, disturbed as she has been politically, has 
had a foreign trade of more than $300,000,000 
during the last year, but our own exports to 
China are less than $26,000,000. The nations 
now at war have provided most of the manu- 
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A RAILROAD IN THE ARABIAN DESERT 
A PART OF THE OPENING OF THE NEAR EAST, INDUCED CHIEFLY BY GERMANY 


factured articles imported by Asiatic countries. 20 million dollars of imports from Germany, 
China, exclusive of Hongkong, bought, in 1913, the United Kingdom providing 70 million, 
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RIVER STEAMERS ON THE TIGRIS AT BAGDAD 


A GERMAN RAILROAD WAS BEING BUILT TOWARD THIS ANCIENT TRADING METROPOLIS WHEN THE WAR BROKE 
OUT. THE RAILROADS IN TURKEY WILL OPEN A RICH MARKET TO ALL NATIONS 
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Russia 15 million, Belgium 11 million, and 
France 4 million. The United States sold 26 
million, and Japan sold 87 million to her 
neighbor. 

Manufactures and certain foodstuffs con- 
stitute nearly all the imports into China, 
where manufacturing has not yet developed 
beyond the hand _ trades. Representative 
articles include clothing and hats, 5 million 
dollars; cotton blankets, cambrics, flannels, 
sheetings, shirtings, T clothes, and other cotton 
goods except yarns, 42 million; cotton yarns, 44 
million; dyes and colors, 8 million; flour, 9 
million; machinery and fittings, 3 million; 
railroad plant and other materials, 2 million; 
other iron and steel manufactures, 4 million; 
leather and manufactures of, 5 million; kerosene, 
18 million; rice, 8 million; sugar, 17 million; 
cigars and cigarettes, 7 million; and paper, 3 
million. 

Japan, the British entrepdt at Hongkong, 
and India supply most of China’s imported 
yarns, while Great Britain supplies a leading 
share of miscellaneous cotton tissues. Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and Belgium supply 
also woolens and flannels, silks, and linens. In 
iron and steel manufactures, Germany, Great 
Britain, Russia, Japan, and Hongkong are the 
leading sources, whereas the United States is 
far behind. Half of the tin plates are from the 
United States, and the remainder chiefly from 
the United Kingdom. A large part of the 
chemicals are from Germany and Great 
Britain; this is true of chinaware also. Two 
thirds of the cigarettes are from Great Britain. 

China’s cigars are mostly received through 
the great British entrepdt, Hongkong, but, 
aside from that port, Germany, the Philippine 
Islands, Netherlands, and Belgium are the 
most important sources. France is second 
only to Japan in the supply of clocks and 


watches, Japan and Europe supplying about - 


four fifths of the total imports. 
GERMANY’S MARKET IN JAPAN 


In Japan, Germany has had a market of 34 
millions, and Austria-Hungary about 2 
millions (of a total of 363 millions of imports). 
That market is mainly for grain and flour, 
sugar, iron ore, machinery, textiles, and yarn. 
Of machinery, Japan has bought 20 millions 
yearly; also vehicles and vessels, iron ore, dies, 
pigments, chemicals, medicines, explosives, 
oils and fats, pottery, and glass in consider- 
able sums. Germany will be affected mainly 
in her sales of artificial dyes, indigo, glycerine, 
cocaine, morphine, quinine, and similar prod- 
ucts. Her sales of iron manufactures to 
Japan have been 63 millions; zinc manufac- 


- tures, $700,000; materials for railroad con- 


struction, $600,000; nails, rivets, bolts,, etc., 
$400,000, insulated electric wires, $650,000, 
with a half million in value of such wares as 
telescopes, microscopes, gas meters, baro- 
meters, telegraph and telephone appliances, 
phonographs, etc. 
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Much of this trade could be diverted to our 
shores by active efforts. 

Even our neighbor, Canada,: which trades 
with the United States to a greater amount 
than with any other country, buys from Ger- 
many millions yearly, in clocks, hosiery, laces 
and embroidery, drugs, chinaware, gloves, 
jewels, musical instruments, sugar, and other 
products. Mexico, too, purchases more than 
12 million dollars’ worth of merchandise from 
the same source. However, as with Canada, 
we sell to Mexico 48.4 millions where the five 
European nations now at war sell less than 37 
millions. 

These analyses of trade could be extended in- 
definitely. It should be noted that other 
countries look just as keenly at these open 
markets, and Great Britain especially sees in 
the present situation an opportunity to seize 
the commerce of the greatest trade rival she 
has on the Continent. Her commercial jour- 
nals are full of admonitions in regard to the 
details of Germany’s exports, and advice is 
given to capture her markets for steel products, 
textiles, and other manufactures in which Great 
Britain is strong. She is more likely to take 
over this trade, as her facilities for handling it 
are well established and are, therefore, little 
interrupted by the war. 

The total imports of various countries and 
the share of the United States in these im- 
ports have heretofore been as follows: Austria- 
Hungary, total 722 millions of dollars, share 
from the United States 9.8 per cent.; Belgium, 
957 millions, 8.3 per cent; France, 1 580 millions, 
10.8 per cent.; Germany, 2,545 millions, 14.8 
per cent.; United Kingdom, 3,624 millions, 18.1 
per cent.; Russia, 603 millions, 7.5 per cent.; 
Canada, 670 millions, 65 per cent.; Mexico, 97 
millions, 49.7 per cent; Cuba, 132 millions, 
53.3 per cent.; Argentine, 371 millions, 15.4 
per cent.; Brazil, 309 millions, 16.1 per cent.; 
Chile, 122 millions, 13.9 per cent.; Japan, 363 
millions, 17.6 per cent.; China, 425 millions, 
6 per cent.; India, 540 millions, 3 per cent.; 
Australia, 380 millions, 12.1 per cent.; New 
Zealand, 102 millions, 9.8 per cent.; Egypt, 128 
millions, 1.6 per cent.; Algeria, 130 millions, 
1.5 per cent. 

It is probable that Europe will take more 
foodstuffs and manufactures and less raw 
materials from us during war conditions and un- 
til industry is restored, and other parts of the 
world will be increasingly dependent upon us 
in proportion as production is diminished in 
Europe, especially in the case of colonies gov- 
erned and supplied from European countries. 

The world’s exports of manufactures prior to 
the war have been approximately as follows: 
United Kingdom, 2,000 millions of dollars; Ger- 
many, 1,400 millions; United States, 1,200 
millions, Belgium, 260 millions; Netherlands, 240 
millions; France, 700 millions; Austria-Hungary, 
230 millions; Switzerland. 185 millions; Italy, 170 
millions; Japan,.70 millions; Spain, 45 millions. 
It is seen that our most formidable competitors 
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for the world market are those countries of 
Europe that are now at war. 

No portion of the world, however remote, 
escapes the effects of the war, and to many far- 
off nations there has come already much dis- 
tress. Northern Chile, for example, where 
experts of sodium nitrate are of such impor- 
tance to the prosperity of the country, has its 
thousands of idle laborers. Of the total ex- 
ports of Chile ($138,000,000), 48 millions of its 
mineral products go to the United Kingdom, 
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OUR PRODUCTION AND OUR EXPORTS 


SHOWING HOW SMALL A PROPORTION OF OUR GOODS 
IS SOLD ABROAD 


and 25 millions toGermany. The United States 
has taken 24 millions, and must promptly in- 
crease its purchases materially if it hopes to 
help the critical situation there. 

Brazil has, for the time, a very seriously re- 
duced market for its coffee and sugar. Ger- 
many usually buys 5 million bags of coffee, and 
Austria-Hungary nearly 1 million bags. Four 
fifths of the cotton crop of Brazil in 1912 went 
to Germany, and the latter country, with 
France, also took 63 of 9? million dollars’ 
worth of hides. Germany was the market for 
$2,400,000 of rubber, and $5,366,000 of to- 
bacco, and much of her manganese ore. This 
reduction in sales to Europe ts keenly felt, and 
is disclosed by the recent financial reports. 

Argentina has also lost, for the time, its 
German market for hides, and its market for 











much of the 33 million dollars’ worth of flax 
usually sold to the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
France, and Germany. That country needs to 
find other outlets for its products as soon as 
possible, and exchanges with the United States 
should be materially increased. Argentina has 
this year large crops of both corn and wheat, 
besides hundreds of thousands of tons of chilled 
and salted meats, and live-stock. A market for 
most of this will, no doubt, be found. Ecuador 
will have greater difficulty in disposing of her 
cacao, and is in financial straits now because of 
that fact. 

The purchases of South American and 
Oriental countries have heretofore been largely 
from Europe, and the following table shows 
clearly the relative standing of our exports in 
those markets, and the opportunity under new 
conditions of gaining a larger share of their 
enormous trade: 


IMPORTS (IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 1912 


FROM ALL FROM FROM THE 
COUNTRIES EUROPE UNITED 
STATES 
South America: 
Argentina 371 257 57 
Brazil 309 220 50 
Chile . «22 84 17 
Colombia . . 24 15 8 
PEM. 2 ss 25 16 6 
Uruguay. . . 47 34 6 
Venezuela . . 20 10 6 
Ecuador . . II 7 3 
Bolivia . . ; 19 13 2 
Asia: 
China (1913) 425 112 26 
India (1913) 540 408 18 
Japan. 363 101 65 
Oceania: 
Australia 380 271 46 


China’s exports in 1913 were about 305 
million dollars in value, and include many raw 
materials such as silk, tea, tin, vegetable oils, 
hides and skins, wool, fibres, and tobacco; and 
the opening of a new trade route through the 
Panama Canal, enabling Chinese goods to 
reach the United States without passing 
through disturbed Europe, may divert an es- 
pecially large part of Chinese products to 
American factories and other consumers. 

Other new channels for raw materials must 
be found, in part at least, for the exports of 
Australia, which include 558 million pounds of 
greasy wool sent, in the proportions named, to 
the United Kingdom, 211 million; France, 152 
million; Germany, 108 million; Austria-Hun- 
gary, 8 million; and only 9 million to the United 
States. Egypt exports 136 million dollars’ 
worth of cotton, 46 per cent. going to the 
United Kingdom, and a total of 27 per cent. to 
Germany, France, Russia, and Austria-Hun- 
gary, whereas only 15 per cent. came to the 
United States. 

How much stronger our financial position 
would have been this year if we could have 
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manufactured the bulk of our cotton crop 
here! In the census year of 1910, the total of 
our manufactures of cotton goods was 628 
million dollars, but we exported then only 32 
million dollars’ worth. The present total ex- 
port of these products—less than 60 millions— 
compares unfavorably with exports by the 
United Kingdom of 600 millions, Germany’s 
130 millions, and 75 millions from France. 
Three fifths of the annual production of raw 
cotton of the world is from the United States, 
and our share of a foreign market of goo millions 
is still pitifully small. 

In many manufactured products, we export 
a very small proportion of the annual output, 
We make nearly a billion dollars’ worth of 
clothing yearly, and export less than 2 per cent. 
We might sell abroad more clocks and watches, 
more earthenware and_ glassware, lumber, 





SUPPLIED by the United States) 
148 Millions of Dollars or **”” 
OUR SMALL SHOWING IN THE ORIENT 


marble and stone, furniture, more electrical 
devices, more woolen goods, more drugs and 
medicines, more automobiles and cars and 
carriages, if we would make the effort. We 
excel in the manufacture of boots and shoes, 
but of the more than half billion of products 
less than 20 millions go abroad. These 
articles are included in the classes which are 
exported by European manufacturing countries 
to all the world, and our sales should show a 
constant relative increase under proper methods 
of trade promotion by our manufacturers. 

Exports of finished manufactured articles 
from the United States constituted only 11.26 
per cent. in 1880, and crude materials 61.28 per 
cent. To-day exports of finished manufactured 
articles constitute 32 per cent., and exports of 
partially manufactured goods 17 per cent. All 
that is needed to supplement these growing per- 
centages is intelligent study of this subject and 
the exercise of the energy which is applied to 
domestic commerce. 





“SUPPLIED bythe United States 
309 Millions of Dollars or »» 
OUR PART IN LATIN-AMERICAN TRADE 


There will no doubt be very material modi- 
fications in the labor situation throughout 
Europe and the United States as a result of the 
destruction of industries and the slaughter of 
trained men of every class. Immigration may 
be stimulated, and there may be opportunity 
to strengthen our own resources of expert 
mechanics and technically trained workers in 
chemical and other manufactures. A change 
of political boundaries may be accompanied by 
just as noteworthy a change in the industrial 
situation. However, no one can predict the 
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OUR PART IN THE EXPORTS OF THE WORLD 
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character of these changes at this time, while 
the fate of the countries at war is still in the 
laps of the gods. 

Some of us who have long been keenly in- 
terested in the reasoned and logical upbuilding 
of our export trade, who have recognized the 
inherent weaknesses in our position which have 
been pointed out here, see in the present 
crisis not merely the chance, however great it 
may be, for profitable trade with Latin Amer- 


Are we now prepared to finance our sales to 
these distant markets as the business men of 
European countries have done in the past? 
Can we induce well-educated young Americans 
of character, trained in languages and in com- 
merce, to go to cities in Argentina, in China, in 
Australia, and stay? Will they consent to be a 
real part of the business and social life among 
alien races to prove that the present interest in 
export trade is genuine and permanent and not 
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THE ITEMS OF OUR EXPORT TRADE 


WHICH SHOWS THE HIGH PERCENTAGE OF RAW PRODUCTS SUCH AS COTTON, FOODSTUFFS, ETC., AND 
SEMI-RAW PRODUCTS SUCH AS PIG IRON, ETC., WHICH WE EXPORT. THE ITEMS GO LARGELY TO THE 


WELL-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. THE 


MARKETS FOR MANUFACTURED GOODS IN THE LESS 


DEVELOPED COUNTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA AND THE ORIENT PRESENT A MORE PERMANENT AND 


PROFITABLE FIELD FOR THE FUTURE 


ican and other countries over seas, but an 
opportunity, more favorable than ever before, 
to bring to all the American people a realization 
of our true position as a commercial nation, and 
to gain enlightened support for sound and con- 
structive plans of trade development. 

The sincerity of the interest in export com- 
merce on the part of our bankers, manufac- 
turers, and commercial organizations will be 
severly tested by time, for we cannot hope to 
make any real progress in this trade under ex- 
isting world conditions without great patience, 
careful preparation, and very considerable 
present sacrifices, and we must be willing to 
wait on the slow development of more cordial 
and intimate relations with foreign customers. 


the casual interest that has been character- 
istic of our attitude in the past and that has 
been so much resented? 

Can we, debtors as we are to Europe to 
thousands of millions, spare at this time those 
other millions which must be used to gain and 
hold a larger share of foreign markets? The 
progress of events in the next few months will 
make plain our real purposes. If we build on 
a solid foundation of knowledge, sympathy, and 
enterprise, there can be no doubt of our 
success. Any othet methods at this time will 
harm the nation greatly, and the effect of hasty 
and selfish action will be to close these foreign 
trade opportunities against us more firmly 
than ever before. 

















WHAT ENGLAND AND GERMANY 
EAPER © GF US 


WHY EACH FEELS THAT OUR SYMPATHY AND COMMERCIAL COOPERATION 
SHOULD BE WITH IT 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS—AND THE WAR 


WHAT A FEW MONTHS HAVE DONE TO MAKE THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT 


BRITAIN REALIZE THAT THEY HAVE 


A COMMON INTEREST IN THE WORLD- 


WIDE PROBLEMS OF TRADE AND GOVERNMENT—DEMOCRACY AND PERSONAL 
INITIATIVE AGAINST AUTOCRACY AND INDUSTRIAL FEUDALISM 


BY 


ARTHUR WILLERT 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT OF THE LONDON “TIMES” 


T IS clear that the war must have a great 
effect upon Anglo-American relations. Al- 
ready it has done more in a few months to 
remove ancient misunderstandings and prej- 
udices than a generation of hands-across- 

the-sea celebrations, official or unofficial. 

Few Americans, the writer imagines, would 
deny that, eighty years ago, American opinion 
would have tended to side against England 
in whatever European war it might have been 
concerned. Yet in 1830 the United States 
was more Anglo-Saxon than it is now. The 
hyphenated American hardly existed. Neither 
Irish immigration nor German immigration, 
which between them have in the past presented 
the United States with the majority of its 
Anglophobes, had really begun. Now, on the 
contrary, of 90,000,000 edd white souls in this 
country, about 13,000,000 are alien born, an- 
other 19,000,000 are of more or less alien blood, 
and of these probably about 30 per cent. are 
German or Austrian or unregenerated Irishmen. 

Up to last summer there had been a good deal 
that seemed to indicate that England was still 
not popular in the United States. There was 
the agitation about the Panama tolls contro- 
versy, with its daily budget of Anglophobe 
speeches and articles; there was the fuss over the 
failure of the British ‘Government to participate 
in the Panama Exhibition, in the course of 
which it was consistently ignored that an equal 
grievance lay against the Germans; there was 
the refusal of Congress to appropriate money 
for the celebration of the centenary of the 
Treaty of Ghent and the era of Anglo-American 
peace which the treaty inaugurated. At the 
same time comment upon British domestic 
affairs was not precisely kind. That civil 
war over Ireland should have been allowed to 
become a possibility; that a band of wild women 
should have been allowed to destroy the placid- 
ity of British life, were widely advertised as 


indicating the bankruptcy of English states- 
manship. 

There is no longer any such talk. Vigorously 
and often ably as it has been pressed, the Ger- 
man publicity campaign has availed but little. 
It has been met and met effectively, not so 
much by English journalists or men of letters 
as by American. The most able presentment of 
the reasons why Americans ought not to hope 
for a German victory that has appeared on this 
side of the Atlantic is from the pen of an ex- 
president of one of the leading American uni- 
versities. The chief American newspapers 
side with the allies. Save in German-American 
or obviously Germanophile quarters, attempts 
to justify the position of Germany have gone 
by default. 

There have been other periods, as during the 
war with Spain, when there has been a vivid 
interplay of Anglo-Saxon sympathy across 
the Atlantic. But such sympathy was as a 
rule mainly of the sentimental, blood-is-thicker- 
than-water variety; and though cousinly love 
and respect are excellent things in their way, 
their manifestation by no means prevents a 
recrudescence of chronic cousinly misunder- 
standings. This time it has been different. 
Superficial impulses have counted for less. Un- 
doubtedly the gallantry of the British army in 
France has stirred the blood of all who speak 
its tongue; undoubtedly American opinion has 
been shocked by the destruction of Louvain, 
by the damaging of Rheims cathedral, and by 
the aérial bombardment of places without the 
war zone; but when all is said and done it has 
not been Louvain and such things that have 
influenced American opinion, so much as the 
fact that to be in Belgium at all the Germans 
avowedly sacrificed to expediency their treaty 
obligations to a weak neighbor. Americans, 
in a word, seem to have been suddenly awakened 
to the fact that Germany in this war is trying 
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to consummate ruthlessly her ambitions in 
world politics and that it is to the interests 
of the United States that she should fail. 

Newspaper after newspaper, commentator 
after commentator, has proclaimed the fact. 
Not only is England almost universally upheld 
as fighting for ideals common to the Anglo- 
Saxon race, for democracy against autocracy, 
for peaceful government against militarism, 
for the rights of the weak against the strong, 
for law against conscienceless ambition; but 
it is almost ubiquitously announced that the 
interest of the United States in the result is 
far from being solely academic and _ senti- 
mental. 

Only if the United States were content and 
able to remain a self-contained and exclusive 
nation such as it was in the old days of con- 
tinental exploitation could it refuse to take that 
view. As it is, the pressure of twentieth cen- 
tury economics—the dwindling ratio of food 
supply to population and manufacturing output, 
to say nothing of national ambitions and extra- 
American possessions, are compelliag it to 
become a world power. What the war with 
Spain started the war of the nations in Europe 
is clinching. In 1898 the United States sud- 
denly found itself saddled with various colonial 
and imperial responsibilities. They were re- 
sponsibilities undertaken altruistically and to 
some extent unwillingly. There was no fixed 
national policy behind them. There was no 
feeling that the destiny of America, like that of 
England, lay beyond the waters. Even the 
propaganda of Mr. Roosevelt failed to educate 
people. The voyage that he made the fleet 
take round the world was regarded rather as a 
spectacle than as a symbol. The glory of the 
opening of the Panama Canal, the greatest 
single contribution that any nation has ever 
made to world trade, was nearly marred by the 
short-sighted prejudices of sectional or self- 
ish politicians. Nor have efforts to popularize 
the commercial fields of South America and 
the Orient had the success they deserved. 
Nearly everywhere there has been a disregard 
of present opportunities and future necessities 
rather surprising in a nation whose energy and 
drive in matters of domestic exploitation have 
long been a byword. 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN WORLD POLICIES 


Until August, that is to say. Since the war 
began the whole politico-economic outlook in 
the United States seems to have changed. A 
short time ago the main function of the Wash- 
ington Government toward business was 
restraint. There was still a tendency to try to 
cure the evils of a long period of ultra-protection 
and capitalist exploitation by somewhat pro- 
miscuous governmental interference. Ship- 
ping subsidies were still the official bugaboo 
of the party in power. Even now the average 
American business man instinctively regards 
the Government as his enemy. Yet what has 
happened? Inthe last few months Washington 
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has taken foreign trade under an unexpectedly 
maternal wing. Reform of the hampering 
navigation laws; a scheme for the State owner- 
ship of vessels for the benefit of trade; State 
insurance of cargoes; State help in some of the 
more difficult adjustments of foreign finance 
(it has even been suggested that the Govern- 
ment should buy up the American stock which 
Europe is waiting to dump on New York)— 
better proof could scarcely be needed of the 
awakening of a national understanding of the 
changing responsibilities of the new century. 

Closed stock exchanges, a temporarily para- 
lyzed foreign exchange, and the dislocation of 
foreign trade have, indeed, awakened people as 
nothing else could do to the magnitude of their 
stake in world affairs. The age of self-confident 
exclusiveness has been closed. The war seems 
to be doing for the United States as a world 
power what the development of railroads and 
the stimulus of Californian gold did for it as 
a continental country. How, then, can it be 
argued that the war is likely to improve its rela- 
tions with Great Britain? Is not Great Brit- 
ain, if victory perches upon the standard of 
the allies, likely to be its chief rival? That 
England would be a vigorous competitor is 
self-evident. Even now under stress of war it 
is doing its best to grab the opportunities that 
Germany has had to jettison. It is precisely 
the obviousness of that fact and the way in 
which it has generally been discounted that to 
the writer seems so encouraging. There has 
been an almost complete absence of soft re- 
joicing at the possibility that the war may 
paralyze the Old World Powers as commercial 
competitors. 


HERR DERNBURG’S FALLACIOUS ARGUMENTS 


There can be little doubt that the chief 
reason for this, besides a generous disinclination 
to capitalize the misfortune of others, is that, 
great as they are, the material lessons of the 
war have been overshadowed by the ethical 
lessons. If proof were needed of that it can be 
found in the way in which the arguments of 
Herr Dernburg, the well-known financier, 
formerly German Colonial Minister, and now a 
kind of unofficial ambassador to the United 
States, have fallen flat. Herr Dernburg has 
said in effect that British ‘“‘marinismus”’ will 
be substituted for German ‘‘militarismus.” 
Militarism in Europe, he argues, does not touch 
Americans. The unrestrained sea power oi 
England would touch them. 

“What I want to bring out is this: That 
without a check in Europe, England, with her 
allies in full sway on the land, can say to all the 
world that there must be no mercantile marine 
anywhere, nor any oversea trade or business 
that British interests do not permit. And if 
the United States is not satisfied, it has got to 
fight on the standard of ‘two to one.’ 2 
So America has the very greatest reason to 
have a strong central power in Europe matched 
against England. That is the only way she can 
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keep out of the general struggle and dangerous 
entanglements for any length of time.” 

A plausible argument, well expressed. It 
has fallen flat because, Englishmen like to think, 
Americans have weighed it from a truly national 
and unprejudiced point of view and have found 
it wanting. Heretofore the American estimate 
of England has often appeared to be obscured 
by prejudices born of history and nursed by 
racial or sectional jealousies. Take the various 
Anglo-American unpleasantnesses of recent 
years—the Panama tolls controversy, the New- 
foundland fisheries controversy, the criticism 
of British treatment of Ireland, and even the 
unpopularity of the British chastisement of 
President Kruger. None of them has been 
due to really national reasons. The Panama 
tolls business was largely a question of domestic 
politics; the fisheries dispute concerned a com- 
paratively few people in New England; Irish- 
Americans were largely responsible for the Home 
Rule agitation; and it was they and their 
hyphenated compatriots who contributed most 
to the Boer War outbursts. 

Now, on the contrary, it has been discovered 
that, despite what people have learnt in 
their histories and have been told by professional 
Anglophobes, the political beliefs and ethical 
standards of the United States and England 
are, after all, much the same and have nothing 
in common with the political philosophy of the 
rulers of Germany. 


OUR COMMON IDEALS OF GOVERNMENT 


What are those Anglo-Saxon beliefs and 
standards? Their subjects can be simply de- 
fined. At home they are free representative 
government with a responsible executive under 
which the expression of the individual shall 
have the most complete play; abroad they are, 
in dealings with other nations, the sanctity 
of treaties, the open door in trade, and a “‘square 
deal” for weaker states; in dealings with col- 
onies and vassal nations they are the steady 
fostering of self-dependence, and more or less 
unrestricted autonomy. The Anglo-Saxon mind 
responds instinctively to the claim of loyalty 
for King or Commonwealth, but uncontrolled 
authority it cannot brook. It must feel the 
sense of democratic independence. Americans 
and Englishmen must know that they have an 
equal voice with every other citizen in their 
politics. Otherwise, they object energetically 
and usually effectively, as the American colon- 
ists did in the eighteenth century, as the would- 
be English voter did in the nineteenth century, 
and as the American voter has done in the 
twentieth century, when, under the banner of 
a new radicalism, he arose, more or less ir- 
respective of party, to insure himself against 
the threat of a plutocracy. 


OUR IMPERIALISM BASED ON LIBERTY 


In these days the watchword of the British 
Empire is liberty, not dominion. An autono- 
mous and largely Boer South Africa within a 


decade of the Boer War, the virtual indepen- 
dence of Canada and of the other great colonies, 
is the best proof of that. The United States 
is dealing with its possessions, with its wards, 
and with its weaker neighbors in an even more 
liberal spirit. To that the freedom of Cuba, the 
progress of the Philippines and Porto Rico, the 
continued independence of a chaotic Mexico, 
all bear eloquent testimony. Empire to Anglo- 
Saxons means responsibility. It stands for a 
political system of the most diverse races, 
colors, and civilizations, and for the propagation 
of peace, unity, and freedom. It is inspired by 
the spirit of the careful schoolmaster rather 
than of the reckless conquistador. 

Neither the United States nor England is 
territorially ambitious. It may be said that 
they have both got all they want. That does 
not alter their present disposition, the best 
earnest of which is that neither is a military 
nation. Both, it is true, have large navies; 
but not for aggressive purposes. One has only 
to study the history of the various proposals 
for the limitation of armament during the last 
decade to realize that. Germany, not England 
or America, has been the stumbling block. 
Behind the American and British naval policies 
there is and has been the same idea—a navy 
for self-defense, for the protection of trade, 
and for the maintenance of international 
obligations or of defensive national policies 
like the Monroe Doctrine or the preservation of 
the British Imperial tie. 

The foreign policy of the United States and 
England ‘is, in fact, static. Not so the policy 
of Germany. The expansion of Germany has 
for the last generation been the alpha and omega 
of German aspirations. The imperial instinct 
is the real driving force in German politics and 
thought. With this desire for expansion every- 
body must sympathize. It is natural that a 
young and vigorous nation whose attainments 
in science and progressive civilization are 
second to none should feel that it has a right 
to its share of the sunny places of the world. 
It is natural that it should believe that the 
spread of its authority would do the world good. 


GERMANY’S IMPERIALISM OF FORCE 


The main difficulty with which Herr Dern- 
burg and the rest of the Teutonic apologists 
have to contend is that the authority which Ger- 
many preaches and represents is not Anglo- 
Saxon and would not, in the opinion of Anglo- 
Saxons, do the world good. As empire to the 
Americans and English means liberty, so to the 
Germans it means dominance, the dominance 
of Germany backed by the sword, the domin- 
ance of German culture spread by the sword. 

‘Just as the greatness of Germany is to be found 
in the governance of Germany by Prussia, so 
the greatness and good of the world is to be 
found in the predominance of German culture, 
of the German mind, in a word, of the German 
character.” So the late Professor J. A. Cramb, 
one of the ablest of English writers on Germany, 
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has described the teaching of Treitschke, which, 
as he says, describes the character of the German 
Empire. The governance of Prussia was welded 
upon Germany by Bismarck’s policy of ‘blood 
and iron,” by the three wars of which the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1870 was the last. It 
has been clinched there by the anti-constitu- 
tional rule (in the Anglo-Saxon sense) of a 
military autocracy; and through the Imperial 
armies and navies it will if ‘‘God wills” (i. e., 
if the armies and navies are strong enough) be 
clinched and welded upon the world. 
The idea of “living and letting live,’”’ which 
counts for so much in Anglo-Saxon civilization, 
has been ignored by the leaders of modern 
Germany. The alternatives before Germany, 
says General Bernhardi in his justly famous 
book, ‘‘“Germany and the Next War,” are 
“world power or downfall.’”’ It must dominate 
Europe and through Europe the world, since 
thus it can discharge its “great duties of the 
future” and stamp a large part of humanity 
with the impress of the German spirit. War, 
Treitschke proclaims, is a necessary instrument 
of policy, good as a means and good in itself, 
to be used without scruple when expediency 
calls for it. The governing stocks of the world, 
Nietzsche argues, are above human or Christian 
consideration. ‘‘These men,” says General 
Bernhardi, ‘‘are in reference to what is outside 
their circle (when the foreign element or foreign 
country begins) not much better than beasts of 
prey . . ._ it is impossible not to recognize 
at the core of all these races the magnificent 
blond brute avidly rampant for spoil and vic- 
tory.” 
THE RUTHLESSNESS 


The fate of Belgium has given to these words 
a sinister significance. It has not been a sur- 
prising fate to those who have studied con- 
temporaneous European history. It was fore- 
shadowed by the general ruthlessness of German 
diplomacy in attempting, as Bernhardi has 
shown, to establish for Germany a new position 
at the head perhaps of a dominant federation of 
central European States. The Delcassé in- 
cident in 1905, when Germany bullied France 
into dismissing a virile Foreign Minister, the 
Bosnia-Herzegovina crisis of 1908-1909, when 
Germany flaunted successfully its “shining 
armor” in the face of Russia and prevented 
Russia from keeping Austria to its treaty obliga- 
tions in regard to the Balkan Slavs; the Agadir 
incident in 1911, when Germany by a reckless 
piece of bluff failed to break the Anglo-French 
entente—those and other incidents have all 
taught Europe the true significance of the 
modern German spirit. Great-hearted that 
spirit, of course, is, but it is also ruthless and 
brutal. Coupled with a splendid willingness to 
sacrifice lives and fortunes upon the altar of 
the destiny of the German State is a supreme 
disregard for the rights of others. When the 
interests of Germany are at stake might is the 
only law. 


OF GERMAN DIPLOMACY 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


Hence virtually the whole of Europe is 
to-day banded in arms or at least in sympathy 
against Germany and its Austrian ally. It is, 
one likes to think, because Americans realize 
that a German victory would clash fatally with 
their aspirations also that their good wishes 
are so solidly with the arms of the allies. For, 
as General Bernhardi and his friends have 
shown, as the Kaiser himself has shown, Ger- 
many would not rest content with the hege- 
mony of Europe. The dominion of the world 
would next be attempted. Then the United 
States would have to be reckoned with. One 
finds that rather naively, if indirectly, admitted 
in General Bernhardi’s book. The prime neces- 
sity for German expansion is, in the eyes of the 
German militaristic school, the destruction of 
the British fleet. Germany must become what 
England now is, the supreme naval power. Yet 
England, for all its naval strength, says Bern- 
hardi, has made one mistake. It “supinely” 
refused to help the Confederacy in the Civil 
War and thus allowed the perpetuation of a 
United States which already threatens it as a 
world power. So clearly, Bernhardi continues, 
does England realize this that the power of the 
United States is the real reason for the growth 
of its navy! 


ENGLAND STILL OUR COMPETITOR 


“ee 


“England,” he says, “‘may have to tolerate 
the rivalry of North America in its Imperial 
and commercial ambitions, but the competition 
of Germany must be stopped. If England is 
forced to fight America the German Fleet must 
not be in a position to help the Americans. 
Therefore it must be destroyed.” 

If the allies win, the United States, as said 
above, will find the British Empire its chief 
competitor in the peaceful and legitimate ex- 
ploitation of the world. The point is that 
England will be a competitor animated by the 
same ideals and using the same above-board 
methods. England to-day is fighting primarily 
to preserve the law of Europe from promiscuous 
prostitution. Had Germany been allowed to 
work its will with Belgium, public right in 
Europe would have become a farce. There 
can be little doubt that the people of the United 
States would in our place have taken the same 
line. Had Great Britain remained neutral and 
had Belgium and France been crushed it would 
have been a triumph for militant autocracy, a 
death blow for free democracy. In_ standing 
by Belgium and our friends we are trying to do, 
perforce by arms, what President Monroe and 
his successors have been able to do, with one 
ephemeral exception, by diplomacy for this 
continent, namely to give the torch of demo- 
cracy every chance of burning with a steady 
flame. 

The Monroe Doctrine is no longer the simple 
instrument that it was: but through its various 
developments there still runs the same funda- 
mental thought. President Wilson in his 
famous Mobile speech warned the acquisitive 
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financiers of Europe not to debauch Latin- 
American democracy as clearly as his pre- 
decessors warned the Holy Alliance not to 
tamper with it. Whether, as some think, the 
triumph of Germany would threaten the in- 
violability of any of the States of this hemi- 
sphere is a question that cannot be profitably 
discussed. That it might do so is obvious. 
What, for instance, would happen to Canada 
were we to be defeated and our Empire go into 
the melting pot? Would a Germany, high- 
flown with the insolence of a European hege- 
mony, have tolerated without interference the 
chaos of the past years in Mexico; would a 
Germany that had learned to tear up treaties 
with impunity and profit observe in case of 
stress the “free passage’ clause in the Panama 
Canal treaties? 

What, to go further afield, would the integ- 
rity of China be worth? What American ad- 
ministration, after the fate of Belgium, could 
ever hope to give the Philippines the dangerous 
boon of neutralized autonomy? How would 
the Philippine Government fare in the near 
future if in India the British Raj were shaken or 
destroyed? 


GERMAN TRIUMPH, AMERICAN ISOLATION 


In this hemisphere British commercial and 
American politico-commercial influences have 
done much for the stabilization of democracy. 
All over the world, in the British dominions, 
in the Philippines, in Porto Rico, in Latin 
America, to some extent in Japan, to a less 
extent in China, Anglo-Saxon ideals of free, rep- 
resentative government are taking the place 
of the older ideals ‘of government by selfish 
force. Should Europe go down before Ger- 
many, selfish force and military opportunism 
would have had the vindication of success. 
The United States would stand almost alone as 
the representative of liberty, of the aims and 
aspirations of twentieth century enlightenment. 
At best, as more than one American thinker 
has pointed out, it would have to pay an insur- 
ance premium in the shape of a conscriptive 
army and a government run primarily in the 
interest of military efficiency. And what would 
become of the Anglo-Saxon ideals of democracy? 
Could their promise be worked out amid the 
restless materialism of armed camps? 

To expect that the present outpouring of 
American sympathy with the British cause will 
preclude all further friction between the nations 
would, nevertheless, be a piece of sentimental 
and perhaps dangerous Utopianism. The path 
of the friendliest rivalry cannot always run 
smoothly. We are bound to have our contro- 
versies in the future as we have had them in the 
past. The justification for the opening sentence 


of this article is that it is surely reasonable to 
hope that their background will hereafter be 
different; that an understanding of the funda- 
mental similarity of the aspirations of American 
and British civilization will mellow Anglo- 
American relations. 

Would the results be the same in the 
case of a Teutonic triumph, even in the un- 
likely event that the German leopard were to 
be able to change some of its spots? Would 
Germany be animated by that spirit of funda- 
mental good will that has enabled the United 
States and. Canada to maintain for a century 
3,000 miles of absolutely unguarded frontier 
and peacefully to surmount squabble after 
squabble? Since the days when it used a fiscal 
policy to concoct the nucleus of its Empire of 
blood and iron it has shown scant signs of that 
spirit. Its Chinese policy has not been pre- 
cisely. gentle. Its last colonial acquisition in 
Africa was the fruit of a shameless bit of saber- 
rattling. In Turkey its military missionaries 
have marched hand in hand with its railroad 
builders. There has been nothing particularly 
democratic or humane in its colonial administra- 
tion or in its administration of Poland and AI- 
sace-Lorraine. 

The ultimate aim of England, now that it 
has been forced to fight, is to free the world 
from dangers that things like the above seem 
to imply. It has no quarrel with German 
civilization or culture. There is no question of 
the holding of Germany in unproductive thral- 
dom. The German nation will continue to 
exist if we win. Only it will exist on lines less 
incompatible with twentieth century ideals. 
German apologists prate of the shame that it is 
that Russia should attempt to swamp German 
culture. The German culture that England, 
like the rest of the world, respects and loves— 
the culture of Goethe and Fichte, of Bach and 
Mozart, the brilliant activities of painstaking 
historical or scientific research—has already 
been crushed or perverted—but by Prussia, not 
by Russia, by the numbing if magnificent 
discipline of the Prussian drill sergeant, by the 
iniquitous if inspiring autocracy of military 
megalomaniacs. It is the evil genius of Prussia 
that the Allies are fighting against, not the 
genius of Germany or its people. They are 
determined to prevent the canker of German 
militarism from growing into an undemocratic 
world tyranny, and when they have succeeded, 
as they must succeed, England will feel, if there 
be any justice in the views expressed above, that 
not the least part of our triumph will be the 
way in which the war will have forged a new 
and enduring link in the Anglo-American re- 
lationship, the link of a more complete popular 
understanding. 
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O ALL thinking people the great Euro- 

pean war is not only of interest as a 

matter of contemporaneous history, 

as a touch-stone of ethics and civil- 

ization, but it leads themof necessity 

to the consideration as to what the bearing 
of the struggle or its possible outcome may 
mean to the people of the United States. 
The whole network of international relations 
has been exposed by the various warring fac- 
tions trying to explain to themselves and to the 
rest of the world the reasons that have brought 
this conflagration about. The undercurrents 
of international diplomatic action have been 
laid bare, and matters are brought to the public 
attention in America that seemed until now 
very foreign to the actual struggle. Happily, 
however, the American people can congratulate 
themselves that they are not directly concerned 
in the war, and it is as intelligible as it is wise 
that they should try to avoid to be drawn into 
the difficulty at all. Yet as ina physical person 
the ailing of one limb affects the well-being of 
the whole body, so any disturbance of a con- 
siderable part of the European continent must 
needs affect the rest of the world. Modern 
development has made it clear that all real 
efficiency rests on a division of energies and 
functions adapted to a particular purpose and 
to the genius of the parts working together to 
reach a certain specified end. As in the work- 
shop of any individual, this holds good in that 
enormous workshop of the world. It applies 
not only to the production and exchange of 
commodities; it also applies to the ethical and 
spiritual field. The relations of the various 
people, the scientific as well as the commercial 
intercourse between them, is now being very 
seriously disturbed, and since every responsible 
mind feels called upon to investigate this dis- 
turbance, it cannot fail that a certain revision 
even of the feelings and tendencies must occur. 
So there has been everywhere in the United 
States, while the people were honestly trying 
to come to a fair judgment and preserve full 
neutrality, such a revision of sentiment: one 
party favoring more the success of the allies, 
the other wishing the German cause to prevail. 
To deepen the sentiment, and to justify it, 








people dig into history, because history alone 
gives a clue to the logical development of pres- 
ent day situations. So I propose in this article 
to trace the history of German-American 
relations, showing the bonds that so firmly hold 
together sympathies as well as interest between 
the two countries. 

Next to Germany itself, no country on earth 
—even not excepting Austria—has so much 
German blood infused as the United States. 
While in Austria there are just about twelve 
million people speaking German, there had no 
less than five and a half million Germans im- 
migrated into the United States between 1829 
and 1912. And as these people have multiplied 
considerably in their new and propitious sur- 
roundings the estimate that no less than a quar- 
ter of the white population of the United States 
are either of German parentage or have German 
blood in their veins does not seem at all exag- 
gerated. Certainly, the German immigration 
in the nineteenth century reaches a total con- 
siderably larger than that of any other foreign 
element. As against about five million immi- 
grants from Germany, there are three million 
nine hundred thousand from Ireland, three 
million from England, Scotland, and Wales, 
and one and a half million from Norway, Den- 
mark, and Sweden. 


AMERICA A REFUGE FOR POLITICAL EXILES 


Why has the United States proved so at- 
tractive especially to Germans? The history 
of the colonization of all the world shows two 
reasons that cause people to emigrate from their 
home country. It is not an easy thing, especi- 
ally for the more sentimental German, to give 
up his home, leave behind relatives and friends, 
part from the graves of parents and ancestors, 
and seek a new home in a far away and unknown 
country. It is still more difficult for a German, 
for while the English and Irish have at least the 
advantage of an identity of language, the Ger- 
man from the lower walks of life has no great 
facility tolearn an idiom quitenewtohim. But 
the two reasons that bring about emigration 
have been stronger in Germany than in other 
countries. The first is, political and social 
pressure, lack of opportunity to develop the 
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faculties of the mind and to take a part in the 
development of the nation. The other is the 
difficulties arising in making the necessary liv- 
ing, finding the necessary room for expanding 
and keeping together the family. In a word, 
commercial, industrial, and agricultural stag- 
nation. Both these reasons have been very 
potent factors in bringing over such an enormous 
number of my countrymen. The nation had 
got a big impulse a hundred years ago when the 
crushed Germany rose as one man to drive out 
and destroy the French usurper; the greatest 
hopes were entertained for a new Germany as a 
result of that supreme effort. Thus when the 
diplomatists got together in 1815 in Vienna and 
rearranged the map of Europe all the old dyna- 
sties returned to their antiquated and autocratic 
tendencies, the dangers of the French Revolu- 
tion still fresh in their minds. The Holy Al- 
liance between Russia, Austria, and Prussia was 
formed, German national feeling counted for 
nothing, and the German country was reduced 
to and kept in an impotent state in the form of 
a loose agglomeration directed by an assembly 
appointed by the rulers of some thirty German 
states without any popular consultation. But 
the men who shed their blood for the liberation 
of the fatherland, who had for years worked and 
prepared for it, and had not done it alone in order 
to fight an external foe, but also in order to in- 
crease civic rights and national advancement, 
did not mean to be put down. So the next two 
decades saw a period of internal fight between 
the more liberal upper strata and the organized 
police power: reformers were being prosecuted 
under the name of ‘‘demagogues,” tried and 
cruelly imprisoned, and, despondent of ever 
attaining their ends, they sought a new home in 
that country that was peacefully but effectively 
developing the policy of the freedom of men. 
This was the first wave of intellectual Germany 
that was carried over on to these shores. And 
the same happened in 1848, when a new effort 
to put my country on a more liberal basis, after 
a short and partial success, was again mulcted 
by those identical powers of the past, a furious 
war being waged on all the participants in the 
Revolution of 1848, a great number being shot, 
and others being imprisoned. So again, this 
political pressure brought another intellectual 
set, thirsty for civic liberty and wishing and 
willing to take an active share in the framing of 
their own destinies, toAmerica. So it happened 
that these Germans did not only come in quest 
of a more liberal form of government, but they 
were already imbued with democratic ideals, 
and this element did not only profit by the 
existence of liberal institutions in the United 
States, but it did also greatly help and further 
the development of these same institutions to a 
very large degree. 

While political pressure mostly affects the 
more cultured upper classes, economic pressure 
invariably brings the lower classes into motion, 
because every body tries to hold on as long as he 
possibly can to his old surroundings, and the 
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people must, so to say, “be pressed out of the 
country.’ The point of least resistance will 
always be found with the people of small means, 
large families, and lesser gifts. 


EMIGRATION UNDER ECONOMIC PRESSURE 


All Europe suffered in the end of the ’forties 
under a succession of crop failures. Americans 
know how these failures especially affected 
Ireland, almost a one-crop country. The potato 
crops failed entirely, and as the dominating 
nation, the English, either did not care, or 
could not alleviate the distress, Ireland lost 
about half its population, sending it to foreign 
shores. Very much the same happened in 
Germany. Population increased, crops were 
poor, industrial development was of the lowest 
order, so people became very easily unrooted. 
But on the other side of the water, in America, 
the discovery of the gold-bearing sands of Cali- 
fornia loomed up as a glowing spectre on the 
western horizon, and during the next two de- 
cades a continual stream of German immigration 
was poured into the United States. This 
stream continued even after the excitement 
over the discovery of gold abated. While the 
economic pressure continued in Europe, reports 
came from the settlers of earlier times, of the 
splendid opportunities that the liberal land 
policy of the United States gave, and the extent 
of this movement may be gauged from the fact 
that in the Civil War no less than one hundred 
and seventy-seven thousand born Germans 
fought on the side of the North—a very much 
larger percentage than that contributed by all 
other foreign elements. It is commonly sup- 
posed that the Irish element gave the largest 
proportion to the Union army, but that is 
not so. As against one hundred and seventy- 
seven thousand German Europeans, there have 
been counted one hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand Irish. And Mr. Faust, in his admirable 
work on “‘ The German Element in the United 
States,” states that no less than five hundred 
thousand people of German extraction fought 
for the preservation of the Union. 


THE PANIC OF 1873 


Soon after the Civil War, Bismarck brought 
about the German unification, which put at 
once a different aspect on the German problem. 
The war of 1870 gave an enormous impetus, 
both politically and economically, to the German 
people. Up to that time we felt Prussian, and 
Bavarian, and Saxon in our immediate relations 
to our government. In America we were called 
fondly “Dutchmen.” A nation of Germany 
exists only since 1870. But the tendency to 
develop, to build up economically the new 
empire, did not take into account that the wealth 
necessary for the carrying on of the enormous 
enterprises started was insufficient for the 
purpose. The payment of the billion dollars 
by France and the repayment out of that fund 
of all the war claims, the pouring of so much 
gold into the commercial arteries without an 
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effective distributing organization, led to the 
“Krach” of 1873. There were no banks of 
sufficient strength, there was no reserve power, 
to help enterprises that got stuck. Curiously 
enough, at that time Germany was so little 
developed economically that the standard 
share in which everybody gambled was not a 
German, but an Austrian, security—the shares 
of an Austrian Credit Institute. As a con- 
sequence a great many of the newly commenced 
industries had to be dropped. So Germany, 
experienced an enormous reverse, and the 
stream of emigration had to go on. It took 
about five years to overcome this, and in 1879 
a change in the policy of Germany took place: 
Bismarck going from the free trade tack over 
to the one of a moderate protection. The 
influence of the teachings of America in that 
direction are unmistakable. The American 
theory of protecting infant industries by a com- 
paratively high tariff appealed to Germany, 
then in a similar state. Germany became 
rapidly industrialized. It meant that the 
people could be kept at home, employed in 
industry, p aid good wages. Although in the 
early sealsties we have yet some such figures 
of emigration from Germany as 280,000 it 
very soon ceased to be of any account. Since 
1894 it has practically ceased. In 1912 only 
18,000 people emigrated, while, as a matter of 
comparison, British emigration ran as high in 
the same year as 469,000. 


GERMAN EMIGRATION NOW STOPPED 


Germany is now keeping all her people busy 
at home. Although the population has risen 
from thirty-nine million in 1870 to nearly 
seventy million in 1914, she is even now short 
of hands and employing constantly between 
one and one half million and one and three 
quarters millions of foreigners in her mines and 
her agriculture. Even in her colonies there 
are not more than twenty-three thousand Ger- 
mans living at this time. This change in the 
industrial situation necessitated the establish- 
ment of a number of distributing agencies. 
The growth of national feeling brought now to 
the fore high class Germans who established 
themselves in foreign countries, but in contra- 
distinction to the former practice these men 
retained their nationality and stayed distinctly 
German. To distribute the enormous pro- 
duction, the establishing of a merchant marine 
was necessary. Within forty years, German 
trade has increased 500 per cent., while the 
English trade has only increased 150 per cent. 
The watchword became “Efficiency.” Effici- 
ency means, to do everything by the most ap- 
proved methods and at the least cost, which 
could only be done by Germans becoming inde- 
pendent in shipping, insurance, and finance: 
all of which is now being done by German 
national houses, who have helped enormously to 
increase the wealth of the United States. But 
these methods were not of Germany’s invention. 
They could be found in the United States and 
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were adapted to German needs, and a certain 
kind of “‘Americanization” of German business 
took place. On the other hand, the German 
leaning to thoroughness, a fortunate working 
together of theoretical and applied science, a 
thorough primary and technical education, 
helped the German mind to develop a number of 
specialties such as she must export in order to 
maintain her balance of trade. Germany is 
not a rich country: we are nearly independent 
from the rest of the world for our food supply, 
but as to raw material (except coal, which we 
have in unmeasured extent) we are dependent 
upon international commerce. Copper, cotton, 
and oil we do not produce, and we have been 
among the best customers of the United States 
in cotton, and the best in the other two articles. 
If we had had to pay for them in cash, we would 
very soon have come to the end of our gold 
resources. 


OUR FRIENDLY TRADE RELATIONS 


Since America is, up even to this date, not a 
creditor, but a debtor, nation, she can not lend 
any considerable amount for any length of time 
to other countries. So we have to pay in pro- 
duce. Chief of all, in our chemical products, 
and especially potash, of which we have a sort 
of monopoly. Then, the tendency of keeping 
our people at home and having them work in 
their own houses, and a certain tender feeling 
for the produce of our own hands, has developed 
an enormous toy industry that stands, strange 
to say, second on the list of the exports to the 
United States. There are, furthermore, scien- 
tific apparatus, lithographic papers, and a host 
of small articles that are being constantly ship- 
ped, and while none of the single items making 
up the German import of the United States is 
more than nine million dollars a year, the whole 
of it amounts to about one hundred and sixty 
millions. Weimport about double that amount 
from the United States. One hundred and 
ten million dollars’ worth of cotton, seventy-five 
million dollars’ worth of copper, forty millions’ 
worth of wheat, twenty millions’ of mineral 
oils. So we are indebted to the amount of one 
hundred and fifty million dollars every year to 
the United States. How do we pay for that? 
There comes another interesting phase of Ger- 
man-American relations. I have spoken of 
the social pressure exercised in the first part 
of the last century, but this social pressure did 
not only affect Germans by race, but it was most 
strongly felt by the very enterprising Jewish 
element, who lacked equality of rights, and 
even after that had been given them in letter 
it was very often not kept in spirit. So this 
connection of social pressure, with the enormous 
advantages of the new country, caused a Jewish 
emigration, that formed a very valuable instru- 
ment for placing American securities in Ger- 
many. These people enjoyed the confidence of 
their compatriots at home, and when they re- 
commended in 1862-3 the taking of the bonds 
of the North, a very large amount of the “‘seven 
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thirty” bonds were sold in Germany. When 
the Pacific railroads were constructed, the bonds 
of the Central Pacific, of the California & 
Oregon, and Oregon & California found a large 
market in Germany. When Mr. Villard (him- 
self a German by birth) undertook the com- 
pletion of the Northern Pacific, more than fifty 
million dollars of its bonds (a very large amount, 
at that time) went to Germany. The coupons 
of these securities helped to make up the bal- 
ance of trade, but most of it comes from profits 
of German houses, insurance premiums, the 
freights on American produce in German vessels, 
the remittances of Germans living in the United 
States to their home people, and other items of 
that character. There has been a constant 
give and take between these two countries, by 
which both of them fared extremely well. There 
has never been any clash of interest between 
the two peoples. There has always been an 
expansion of their mutual relations. There is, 
furthermore, a considerable number of Ameri- 
can industries established in Germany. The 
Westinghouse Brake Company has a factory in 
Hanover. The Standard Oil Company has. a 
great organization in our country. So has the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company and various 
typewriter and cash register concerns. There 


is a constant interchange between the great 
German and American electric concerns which, 
to the absolute exclusion of England, are dom- 
ineering all the world. 

And with all this work on the materialistic 
side of life, the scientific and ethical sides have 
never been lost sight of. German and Ameri- 
can science are constantly exchanging their 
newest attainments, and a great many American 
and German universities are having exchange 
professors. International conferences in both 
countries have always the largest contingent 
from Germany and America, and while we no 
longer send our intelligent people abroad for 
good, as we formerly had to do, we have sur- 
mounted all the difficulties in language, of the 
difference in the turn of mind, and now freely 
enjoy, and ungrudgingly, the great steps forward 
made in the United States. 

There is in the world a great community of 
all people of intellect—a great flow of thought— 
and a solidarity of ethics, that goes on unham- 
pered without respect to what happens in the 
outer world. And though there may be dif- 
ferences on some points, we always feel the 
cordiality of the American people in the spiritual 
life, and are grateful for the ties in our common 
industrial and commercial advancement. 


THE SOUTHERN STATES AND FOREIGN 
TRADE 


BY 


JOHN H. FAHEY 


(PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA) 


(A statement resulting from an extended trip of investigation in the South ending November 1st.) 


ITH its steadily increasing interest 

in manufacturing as well as agri- 

cultural development, the South 

is at present thoroughly aroused 

over the possibilities of Central 
and South American trade particularly, and, 
to an extent, of trade with other countries made 
more accessible as a result of the opening of 
the Panama Canal. 

The South is apparently looking for its 
largest gain in the trade centres to the south 
of us through the growth of commerceinits ports, 
and large ‘development work is under way in 
preparation for such an expansion of business. 
Practically every South Atlantic and Gulf port 
is either building new docks and piers or plan- 
ning extensions of this character, and there is 
everywhere among Southern business men great 
interest in South American trade possibilities, 
and a belief that the development of this trade 
means much to the South. 

Although they enjoy a very substantial 


business with Central America, the largest 
foreign business of the Southern states up to the 
present time has been with Europe. The ex- 
ports have consisted of cotton, lumber, and 
naval stores, and return cargoes have been made 
up of fertilizing material, jute, and miscellane- 
ous manufactures. Of favendy this business 
has been seriously damaged by the European 
war, and this condition has directed attention 
more sharply than ever to South America. 

So far as natural products are concerned, 
some Southern lumber is now being sent to 
South America. The steel products of Birming- 
ham also go to the Southern continent as well as 
to Central America. Chattanooga ships agri- 
cultural implements and many other products 
of its varied output. Atlanta, Knoxville, and 
Mobile also contribute something. The mis- 
cellaneous manufactures, aside from steel and 
iron products, include a good deal of moderate 
priced furniture, hosiery, shoes, and some cotton 
products made in the South. As a result of the 
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shutting off of the coal supply from Wales to 
South American countries, a good deal of coal 
from the West Virginian fields is now being 
started for the southern republics. The Bir- 
mingham companies also hope to share in this 
trade. There has been some prejudice against 
American coal in South America, however, 
because of unsatisfactory results secured with 
it some years ago when the first experiments 
were made. It is claimed now that shipments 
within recent years have proved entirely satis- 
factory, and that the prejudices first created can 
be easily overcome. There is, of course, no 
opportunity to sell raw cotton in South America 
and practically no demand for turpentine and 
other naval stores. The South’s participation 
in South American trade for the present, there- 
fore, will apparently be largely through the 
transshipment business done in her ports, and 
the manufactures in the few Southern centres 
where industry has been developed. But 
practically all the alert Southern cities are 
planning the establishment of new industries 
and the extension of established plants, intent 
upon more largely supplying the population of 
the South as well as taking a hand in the export 
trade. 

The business of the Southern states with 
Central America has grown tremendously 
in recent years and is constantly increasing. 
Mobile, for example, operated, a year ago, four 
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regular ships to Central America. To-day it is 
employing nine and they are unable to meet the 
demands for cargo space. The Central Amer- 
ican countries are unable to get from Europe 
many supplies they need, and these are now 
being taken care of from the South. 

Aside from the port developments in hand 
the Southern cities are making other construc- 
tive plans for trade extension. Much thought 
is being devoted to commercial education and 
to practical work in the schools which will better 
fit the young men of the South for work in the 
South American countries. New Orleans has 
just established a commercial college and is 
teaching Spanish and Portuguese in the school. 
Chattanooga has had Spanish as a regular part 
of its school courses for some time, Knoxville 
has a school of commerce at the state univer- 
sity, and many of the other cities are making 
similar preparations. 

The Southern railroads are also displaying 
great enterprise in the development of their 
plans for coéperation with manufacturers and 
are sending experts into the field, establishing 
industrial bureaus and in every possible way 
promoting the export trade idea. 

The South more than ever before feels the 
need of regular steamship lines to the southern 
countries and its business men are enthusiasti- 
cally interested in plans for the upbuilding of 
a merchant marine. 


BANK IN ARGENTINA 


AND BRAZIL 


WHAT THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK IS TRYING TO DO 


BY 


JAMES H. PERKINS 


(VICE-PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CITY BANK) 


HE National City Bank has for a 

long time been considering in what 

way it could best relate itself to the 

movement for promoting our foreign 

trade. Thought on this subject took 
definite crystallization this last spring when 
plans were made for a foreign banking and com- 
mercial service. If there had been any doubt 
regarding the interest throughout the country 
of such a movement, it would have been dis- 
pelled by the answers received from a thousand 
letters mailed in May to the leading manu- 
facturers and exporters of the country. This 
letter was preliminary to the final steps the 
bank planned to take in connection with the 
establishment of foreign service. In addition 
to the serious consideration which had been 
given to the matter here, actual research work 


had been done by special representatives sent 
to South America to make a study of the situa- 
tion and the necessities of our commerce there. 

For commercial expansion in the South 
American field, there is a distinct need for our 
own banking facilities, but under our previous 
laws it would have been necessary to form an 
independent organization with large capital to 
be on anywhere near equal terms with the banks 
already established there by other countries. 
American capital has been in such demand for 
the development of our own country that it was 
generally considered inadvisable to divert to 
South America the large amount necessary for 
such a project. The Federal Reserve Act, 
which was recently passed, has made it pos- 
sible, however, to establish in a foreign country 
a branch of a United States institution, placing 
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behind the branch the resources and prestige 
of the parent institution. It was therefore de- 
cided, 1n response to the active interest evinced 
by American business men, to take advantage of 
this provision in the Federal Reserve Act and 
establish branches in South America. The di- 
rectors of the bank, on June 30th, 1914, author- 
ized an application to the Federal Reserve 
Board for the privilege of establishing a branch 
at Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, and one 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Owing to the fact 
that the Federal Reserve Board did not organize 
until August roth, 1914, action was not taken 
on the application until September 2d, when the 
privilege sought was granted. 

Toward the end of June, Mr. Robert O. 
Bailey, who formerly was Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Mr. J. C. Martine, for- 
merly manager of the Bank of Cuba, left for 
Buenos Aires to attend to the preliminaries 
coincident with the organization of the branch 
in that city. Their arrival in Buenos Aires 
was simultaneous with the outbreak of the war. 
Although confronted by many difficulties, all 
the details in connection with the establish- 
ment of a branch there have been completed. 
The legal technicalities necessary to comply 
with the Argentine laws have been arranged, 
banking rooms have been selected, and it is 
expected that the branch will be in operation 
by the time this is printed. In the meantime, 
the organization of the staff has been proceed- 
ing, with Mr. John H. Allen, formerly manager 
of the Bank of Haiti, as manager. He sailed 
for Buenos Aires with a number of assistants on 
September 26th. 

The service that it is hoped to render will be 
of somewhat varied character. The letter of 
inquiry, to which reference has been made, 
sounded the needs of the exporter, importer, 
and manufacturer for reliable credit informa- 
tion in reference to foreign markets. The 
universally valuable credit information avail- 
able in this country has accustomed our busi- 
ness men to the use of such information as an 
absolutely necessary part of the machinery for 
transacting business, and immediately foreign 
fields are entered where little if any such in- 
formation is available, they find that the lack of 
well constructed and tabulated facts regarding 
the business houses with which they expect 
to transact business proves a barrier to mer- 
chandising. Therefore, the inquiry made by 
the National City Bank met with an immediate 
response in which the need for such information 
was emphasized. Based upon this specific 
necessity and general suggestions made in re- 
plies to many other letters which have been sent 
out inviting counsel and coéperation, a com- 
mercial service has been outlined which, it is 
hoped, will develop to be of material aid in the 
upbuilding of our South American trade. 

In order to answer the requests for statistical 
data and general information and to centralize 
the general work, it was found necessary to 
organize within the bank what is, in effect, a 
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foreign trade department under the direction 
of Mr. W.S. Kies. A library of trade statistics 
of South American countries is being collected; 
the various governmental publications con- 
cerning statistics are examined and the facts 
of immediate interest collated; reports from 
the Department of Commerce, the excellent 
Consular Service, the Pan American Union, 
customs and general business information are 
being analyzed and arranged in such a way that 
they will be available for the information of 
business men who are contemplating taking up 
South American business or going into it on 
a more elaborate scale. The statistical work is 
in charge of Mr. O. P. Austin, former Chief 
Statistician of the United States. There is also 
kept on file, in the library, records from which 
information can be given on customs duties, 
port charges, trade regulations, shipping facili- 
ties, insurance costs, etc. The Foreign Trade 
Department will further serve as a clearing house 
for the information received from the com- 
mercial representatives attached to the various 
branches and will serve as the medium by which 
exporters and importers can be kept in close 
touch with the activities of the branches. 

The facilities to be offered by the branches 
themselves come under three heads. 

(1) The bank will furnish the facilities which 
are generally supplied by branch banks every- 
where; that is, they will accept deposits, issue 
letters of credit, handle collections, and deal 
in exchange. The operation of the branches 
will create a market for the American dollar 
with the result that gradually direct exchange 
will become a fact between South America and 
the United States. Under the Federal Reserve 
Act, national banks may make acceptance of 
long time bills growing out of foreign commer- 
cial transactions. This provision creates an 
opportunity for an American bill to be developed 
similar to the best known financial instrument, 
the London bill, which is now the chief medium 
in the world’s commerce. The “bill” is now a 
“sterling” instrument. It will be possible 
under the new order to draw an increasing 
number of such bills in dollars instead of pounds, 
and the world market for the dollar should be 
enlarged to a point where it will take a prom- 
inent place in international exchange. Direct 
transfers by cable of funds from the branch to 
the parent bank, or from the parent bank to any 
bank in the United States and vice versa, will 
become possible with the minimum of expense. 
Gradually a broad discount market for American 
bills will be developed and will undoubtedly 
go a long way toward encouraging the use of the 
draft on New York instead of on London in 
settlement of international transactions. 

(2) The gathering of credit information 
will be one of the most important functions of 
the branch. As rapidly as possible the branches 
will collect reliable credit information concern- 
ing South American business and will at the 
same time be in a position to give the South 
American business people correct credit informa- 
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tion about the people with whom they have 
transactions in the United States. The develop- 
ment of credit files will, of course, be a matter 
of evolution and take a number of years. One 
of the best credit men in the National City 
Bank has been sent to South America to de- 
velop the credit departments of the branches. 
Duplicate files will be kept in New York so that 
the furnishing of this information may be as 
full and expeditious as possible. 

(3) There will be attached to each branch 
one or more commercial representatives who in 
a broad sense may be said to be the personal 
representatives of American business interests. 
These men will study trade conditions in the 
country to which they are assigned and will 
form codperative relations with the foreign 
business men who are interested in the com- 
merce of this country. They will thus be in a 
position to act as intermediaries and be able to 
assist the representatives of American business 
interests who visit South America. They will 
look for trade opportunities and when such 
opportunities arise will communicate with the 
foreign trade department of the bank, which 
will be in a position to indicate these opportuni- 
ties to the interested business organizations 
here. They will, furthermore, be in a_posi- 
tion to make investigations of the possibilities 
for particular articles in the market, and, when 
an exhaustive investigation along some technical 
line is required, to employ a technical repre- 
sentative who will be competent and reliable. 
Many firms have already asked that prelimin- 
ary investigations of this kind be made, and in 
numerous instances requests have been made 
that the representative purchase various articles 
in the original package to be sent to the Ameri- 
can manufacturer so that he may not only 


ascertain the character and quality of the 
article but the way the article is prepared for 
market, packed, labeled, etc. The commercial 
representative will also be able to give informa- 
tion regarding refused shipments, custom house 
delays, etc., and in other ways will be of as- 
sistance in smoothing out difficulties that are 
encountered by the exporter. 

In order that the information of a general 
nature, collected by the commercial representa- 
tive, may be promptly disseminated, the Na- 
tional City Bank is issuing a publication called 
The Americas, devoted to the upbuilding 
of trade between the two continents. When- 
ever important information is received bearing 
particularly upon certain trades, special letters 
or bulletins will be issued to notify those who 
are likely to be interested. In order to provide 
some means of doing business with Argentina 
during the serious breaking down of the ex- 
change markets, the National City Bank made 
an arrangement, pending the establishment of 
the branch at Buenos Aires, for an exchange of 
credits with the Banca de la Nacional, the 
national bank of Argentina. As a result a 
large amount of export and import business has 
been made possible which otherwise would have 
been greatly retarded by the war conditions. 

As soon as possible the branch in Rio de 
Janeiro will be established, and probably there 
will not be much delay in doing this. 

It is planned to develop the service gradually 
and in full coéperation with the governments 
and institutions of the sister republics of the 
South. The undertaking means large expendi- 
tures, and any ultimate profit which may come 
to the bank as a result of this work will be 
determined by the success made in broaden- 
ing the markets for the American producer. 


THE WHITE LIGHTS OF RIO 


AND 


WHAT KIND OF NEW YORK IS 
BUENOS AIRES? 


UENOS AIRES is. bigger than 

Rome or Madrid or Venice, bigger 

than any city of the so-called 

Latin races except Paris. It has 

not only a passenger subway like 

New York but also a freight subway like 

Chicago. It is the supply city of a great west, 

a kind of Chicago on the ocean, only it covers 

its business rush with a Parisian gayety and 

artistic appearance. It is one of the world’s 
great cities which our people ought to know. 

Rio de Janeiro is an awakened city, a city 

that made a great plan for itself, like Chicago 

and San Francisco, and then carried it out. 


The awakening of our cities in the last twenty 
years has no more noteworthy achievement 
than the changes which have come over Rio 
de Janeiro in the same time. This rejuvenated 
city lies in the most striking if not the most 
beautiful harbor in the world. 

There is only one Grand Cajion of the 
Colorado in the world, one Panama Canal, one 
harbor like that of Rio. It is one of the great 
sights of the world—a sight which thousands 
and tens of thousands of tourists, travelers, and 
salesmen from the United States should see. The 
following pictures of Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires aré printed to encourage such travel. 














Courtesy of the United States Steel Prod 
THE LIGHTS OF AN AWAKENED CITY —RIO DE JANEIRO 
RE JI VENATED, MADE CLEAN, SANITARY, AND BEAUTIFUL AT A COST OF IO MILLION DOLLARS—— 
TRANSFORMA N SIMILAR TO MANY IN NORTH AMERICAN CITIES DURING THE LAST DECADE 
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Courtesy of the United States Steel Products Company 
NICTHEROY, AND THE SUBURB OF GLORIA 
NICTHEROY, PRACTICALLY A PART OF RIO DE JANEIRO ON THE EASTERN SHORE OF THE BAY, IS THE 
CAPITAL OF THE STATE OF RIO DE JANEIRO 








Courtesy of the United States Steel Products 
AVENIDA RIO BRANCO (BELOW) 
CUT THROUGH AN OLD QUARTER OF THE CITY AND MADE INTO A MODERN HANDSOME AVENUE W!1 
ALL THE GAY EFFECTIVENESS OF A PARISIAN BOULEVARD (ABOVE, THE BEACH AT FLAMING 

















Courtesy of the United States Steel Products Company 
BOTAFOGO BEACH (ABOVE) AND THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, RIO DE JANEIRO 


WHICH CONTAINS THE MOST VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS—MORE THAN 400,000—IN 
SOUTH AMERICA AND WHICH HOUSES ITS OWN PRINTING AND BINDING WORKS 
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ONE OF THE WORLD’S GI ~ WATERFALLS 


IGUASSU FALLS, NEAR THE POINT WHERE BRAZIL, PARAGUAY, AND ARGENTINA MEET, 
ARE 210 FEET HIGH, AND ARE GREAT:R IN VOLUME THAN EITHER NIAGARA OR VICTORIA 
NYANZA FALLS 
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THE CITY HALL, LA PLATA, AND THE PLAZA CONSTITUCION, BUENOS AIRES 
AND THE CONSTITUCION RAILROAD STATION. BUENOS AIRES HAS EXCELLENT RAILROAD 
SERVICE, A TROLLEY SYSTEM WHICH MOVED 382 MILLION PASSENGERS IN IQ12, AND BOTH A PAS- 


SENGER AND A FREIGHT SUBWAY 





























THE NATIONAL CAPITOL AND THE CATHEDRAL, BUENOS AIRES 


THE CAPITOL, WITH ITS CENTRAL DOME AND TWO WINGS, IS SIMILAR IN STYLE TO OUR STATE 
AND NATIONAL CAPITOLS. IT COVERS FOUR BLOCKS AND FACES A BROAD MALL AS OUR NATIONAL 
CAPITOL WAS DESIGNED TO DO IN L’ENFANT’S ORIGINAL PLAN 
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THE OPERA HOUSE AT BUENOS AIRES AND THE UNIVERSITY AT LA PLATA 
“THE MOST STRIKING BUILDINGS BESIDES THOSE OF THE NEW LEGISLATIVE CHAMBERS ARE THE 

OPERA HOUSE, THE INTERIOR OF WHICH EQUALS ANY IN EUROPE, AND THE JOCKEY CLUB, WHOSE 

ELABORATE APPOINTMENTS SURPASS EVEN THi: CLUB HOUSES OF NEW YORK’’—JAMES BRYCE 








Courtesy of the Pan American Union 


AN HOUR OUT FROM BUENOS AIRES ON THE TIGRE RIVER 
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Courtesy of the Pan American Union 


INDEPENDENCE DAY AT THE RACE COURSE 


“BETTING ON HORSES IS THE FAVORITE AMUSEMENT, AND THE RACES THE GREATEST OCCASION FOR S 
DISPLAY. THE HIGHEST OFFICIALS ARE THERE, AS WELL AS THE WORLD OF FASHION ’—JAMES BRYCE 





EL TIGRE, THE ARGENTINE HENLEY 
WHERE RACES BETWEEN THE CREWS OF THE VARIOUS BOAT CLUBS ARE HELD EVERY NOVEMBER IITH 
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A SUMMERTIME HOTEL 


ON THE TIGRE, WHICH IS DOTTED WITH MANY ISLANDS, WITH COTTAGES AND GARDENS, WHILE ON THE MAIN- 
LAND ARE THE HOTELS AND BOAT HOUSES 





A PRIVATE RESIDENCE AND THE AVENIDA ALVEAR 


‘ 


THE CHAMPS ELYSEES OF BUENOS AIRES, A CITY “‘SOMETHING BETWEEN PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
IT HAS THE BUSINESS RUSH AND LUXURY OF THE ONE, THE GAYETY AND PLEASURE-LOVING ASPECI 
OF THE OTHER, EVERY ONE SEEMS TO HAVE MONEY AND TO LIKE SPENDING IT” —JAMES BRYCE 





Photographed by Gardner B. Perry 


AN ARGENTINE SUMMER RESIDENCE 
SAN ISIDRO, A FEW MILES UP THE RIVER PLATE FROM BUENOS AIRES, WHICH IS REACHED 
BY A FAST AND FREQUENT SUBURBAN TRAIN SERVICE 





ANSWERING THE CALL OF OPPORTUNITY 


NE EVERY YEAR FROM EUROPE 
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“WHY AM I AN AMERICAN?” 


ANSWERS FROM A FEW OF THE THIRTEEN 


MILLION FOREIGN-BORN CITIZENS OF 


THE UNITED STATES 


INE of us were crowding close and 

leaning over the edge of a scrubbed 

and scarred writing table in the clean 

office of a little hotel in South Dakota. 

For two weeks the war in Europe had 

been raging; and the Big Fellow who traveled 

out of Minneapolis for a farm machinery house 

had just spread before us the first war map any 
of us had seen. 

Rudolph was the first to trace out upon the 
map the lines of contact of the armies—he had 
read the war news with eager interest, and he 
remembered something of the look of Germany 
as he left it twenty years ago. Earlier in the 
evening, white-haired, tolerant Mrs. Haggerty, 
who keeps the cosmopolitan little hotel, had 
warned us not to talk war when Rudolph showed 
up; but we couldn’t keep the Big Fellow’s map 
under cover even to save the feelings of spec- 
tacled, thin, and excitable Rudolph. 

So we explored Europe with hesitating fing- 
ers, looked up statistics of population printed 
on the other side of the map, compared the war 
strength of France, Germany, Austria, England, 
and Russia as the papers had reported it—and 
talked! Rudolph, of course, became a sputter- 
ing fountain of speech. 

Before the war map had come upon the table, 
another drummer from Minneapolis had started 
a game of Norwegian whist—one of those 
games that by reason of frequent penalties may 
last all evening. He was a Scandinavian, 
clearly—a rugged, simple-spoken man. Ru- 
dolph had been his partner; opposed to them 
were an Irish-French drummer and a Swede 
who was interested in a string of grain elevators 
along the branch railroad at the end of which 
lies the little town where Mrs. Haggerty runs 
the Commercial Hotel. 

We explored the map eagerly—for a few 
minutes. Then, to our surprise I think, we 
sat back, baffled to find anything more of 
interest. All except the Scandinavian; he was 
trying to locate on the map Tromsé—not that 
he had any idea Troms6 was in the theatre of 
war, but because he still had relatives living 
there. That was his own word, “‘still.’”’ Later 
he explained. 

Presently, we were talking wheat—that 
morning, Chicago was paying $1. 24, and the 
farmers who hauled to the local elevators were 
getting $1.03. Then somebody asked for the 
right time, and the Big Fellow drew out a thin 
gold watch he had recently bought from a 
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Jewish dealer in Minneapolis. The Jew was 
his good friend, and had made a special price 
and given a special guarantee; only two days 
before it had been regulated. Oh, yes, the 
Big Fellow and the Jew belonged to some com- 
mercial organization in Minneapolis, half fra- 
ternal in character, which held picnic outings 
once a year—the Big Fellow told us about a fat 
man’s foot race he had won last spring. 

We weren’t vitally interested in the war. 
Rummel, the Norwegian, sensed this fact and 
blurted out a question: 

“How many of us were born in this country?” 
Three of us raised our hands; neither Mrs. 
Haggerty nor the Big Fellow were among the 
three. 

“Six out nine born in other countries—but 
we’re all Americans, no?” As he took off his 
spectacles and folded them into their case, the 
Scandinavian drummer looked round at us. 
Five foreign-born Americans assured him that 
he had guessed right. 

“T wonder why all of us are here in America, 
so interested in the price of wheat that we don’t 
really care about that war over the water— 
unless it’s Rudolph, eh?” The man from 
Troms6 looked round on us with something of 
the manner of a college professor in a small 
lecture room. 

“No, no! I am a Cherman once, but no 
longer; yet still can I talk about de war and de 
unfairness of de Roosians coming to fight mit 
France against Chermany. To me it makes no 
deeference, really, for | am so long an American 
I am not touched in here!” And Rudolph 
tapped his chest with a nervous forefinger. It 
never came out just what business Rudolph 
was in, but he lived at the hotel as a permanent 
guest. 

“Well, Karsten,” said the Big Fellow, turn- 
ing to the Scandinavian, “‘] know why I am an 
American citizen and not a Bohemian.” 

“You a Bohemian!” It was surprising; the 
Big Fellow’s name on the register was as 
American as Jones; and he himself might have 
posed for a picture of the typical American 
drummer. 





” 


“Yes, born in Prague,” affirmed the Big 
Fellow. “I was only five when my father 


brought me over to Chicago. My father got 
sick of fighting and heavy taxes-and religious 
rows. We Bohemians over there never liked 
Austria—and we were only one of the many 
little peoples that have hated the Empire. My 
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father has told me about the old religious wars 
our people fought. He got sick of it all, and he 
brought his family to Chicago; I remember we 
came to a house in Chicago where a friend of 
my father’s lived, and there was a carpet on the 
floor and they had an organ over in the corner 
of the parlor. The old people talked and talked 
—this was indeed America—and what would my 
father do? 

“Well, my father worked in a brewery. | 
got in with a bunch of Bohemian kids that sold 
newspapers; we soon forgot where we lived 
even, so busy were we finding out how to be 
Americans. We lived in the streets, and the 
old people shook their heads—so different from 
Prague! But what could they do? Nothing! 
We were afraid only of the cops; we did go to 
school when we had to, but we got our educa- 
tion in the streets. 


‘‘WHAT AN AMERICAN CAN DO” 


“‘A friend of mine got a job at Rockford, in 
the factory where they made reapers and plows 
and such things. I went over from Chicago, 
too, and we lived in a boarding house with a lot 
of other hands in the factory. 

“T got interested in making machinery, and 
they let me work in nearly every department 
—sure, glad to have me find out all I could; 
maybe I’d turn out tobeasalesman. Say, that 
was when I first woke up to what an American 
could do. He could do anything he felt like 
doing, go as far as he wanted to in finding out 
things. I had a turn for machinery, and | 
bit in. 

“Well, I’ve handled machinery ever since— 
been doing all right!”” Before we went to bed 
we heard a great deal more about the Big Fellow, 
his family in Minneapolis, his friends, and the 
increase of property values in the street where 
his Minneapolis home is already shaded in 
summer by ten-year-old maple trees. 

Of course, our group didn’t immediately 
dissolve into an experience meeting; what is 
told here, about the Big Fellow and the others, 
came out during the talk of that evening and a 
second evening during which we held together. 
Rudolph, the German, and Rummel, the Scan- 
dinavian, were in manner and vocabulary strik- 
ingly contrasted: one was excitable and frag- 
mentary, the other precise and almost scholarly. 
Over in the “old country,” Rudolph would 
probably have been a workman, a member of 
the Social-Democratic Party, and a delirious 
patriot in this time of national struggle. It 
seemed plain that Rummel had come from an 
educated family, the scholar class. Yet here 
there was no recognition of the difference. 
Rudolph interrupted whomever and whenever 
he pleased; and Rummel smiled with the rest 
of us at the German-born’s dogmatic state- 
ments. 

When Rudolph had delivered himself of his 
intense anti-“Roosian’’ feelings, he began to 
give us a picture of the Germany he left twenty 
years ago. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


He told us that he was a native of a little 
town (the name doesn’t matter) near Potsdam. 
His father had fought in 1870, had _ been 
wounded, was a gunsmith, and kept a repair 
shop. One of his brothers, on reaching the age 
of twenty, had gone off to serve in the army. 
There had grown up a spirit of militarism; in 
his little town the army officers strutted along 
the sidewalks as if they were the Kaiser—even 
the women had to step aside into the street to 
let them pass. 

At the age of nineteen, Rudolph took ship at 
Hamburg and sailed for New York. For a 
time, he worked in the big city, putting in order 
the weapons with which a certain pawnbroker 
kept his window stocked. For a long time it 
did not occur to Rudolph that he could follow 
any other trade than that which he had learned 
from his father. Then he came into a group of 
young Germans in New York who were writers 
and proof-readers on one of the German papers. 
They said the manager of the paper wanted 
another proof-reader; they tested Rudolph, 
and found that his schooling had been good 
enough; they coached him in the technique of 
the business and sent him to appiy for the job. 

“Sure, I right away got a chob!”’ said Ru- 
dolph, smiling foxily at the memory. He will 
never get over the feeling that he “put it over” 
on the newspaper that time, though he did, 
as a matter of fact, meet with entire satisfac- 
tion the demands of his new position. He 
couldn’t have made any such leap forward in 
Germany. Not the true Spirit of ’48, which 
sent Schurz and his fellow intellectuals to this 
country, had moved Rudolph; and yet some 
feebler, less clear flame of protest against 
military dominance and the rigid limitations 
imposed by over-population and caste traditions 
burned within him. 


THE THREAT OF POVERTY IN NORWAY 


Where Rummel came from in Norway the 
shadow of the soldier was not over the young 
man’s life, but the threat of poverty was. 
And to a Scandinavian poverty is terrible. 
People were crowding, crowding; on the farms 
the new labor-saving machinery was coming 
to supplant the hand worker; many of Rum- 
mel’s friends were leaving the farms, some 
resorting to the cities to find employment on 
the docks, in the warehouses, or in the factories, 
but more of them crossing to America. 

“Our country was getting too full,” Rummel 
explained. ‘‘Not yet had we begun to build our 
factories for which we make great electric 
power from our waterfalls. Not so many of 
our people are coming over to America now.’ 
He came ‘n 1885, at the full tide of Scandinavian 
immigration. 

Rummel’s daughter is a student at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; he told us that he had 
made a trip East last summer, with his wife 
and daughter. They had stopped for three 
weeks at a hotel at Gloucester, Mass., to find out 
what the seaside, as his friends had talked about 
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it, really was like. We understood that they 
had been rather uneasy; Rummel was positive 
that it was sinful to waste money as many of 
the summer visitors to the coast hotels of New 
England do. Rummel is evidently scattering 
his investments in the territory over which he 
travels, for I heard him in serious conversation 
with Mrs. Haggerty concerning a lot just a few 
doors down the street from the Commercial 
Hotel. He sees growth of opportunity in the 
America he knows; and his one definite interest 
in the old country is to bring from Tromsé the 
remaining members of his family. 

“They stay over there still,” said Rummel, 
“but I think I will bring them to America as 
soon as this war is over.”” He went off to bed 
at ten o’clock—and we had an impression that 
he was always in bed by a quarter past ten; 
then he would get up early, and go round to 
call on Stavig and his other Scandinavian store- 
keeper friends before the tide of the day’s 
business began to flow over their counters and 
distract them from Rummel’s careful display 
of his samples. 


FROM IRELAND TO SOUTH DAKOTA 


Later in the evening, Mrs. Haggerty traced 
back for us the record of her life in America. 
Twenty-one years she had been in this little 
Dakota town; before that she had kept a hotel 
at Cripple Creek, Colo. She became a hotel- 
keeper directly after the close of the Civil War, 
for her husband was killed in the War with two 
of her brothers. They were all Irish, and had 
come to America in 1855 (she was 12 years old 
then), when there was so much trouble in Ire- 
land—“‘you know, the famine and rebellion 
an’ all!” She married Haggerty in New York, 
when she was 18, and they moved to Maine. 
Haggerty soon afterward enlisted to fight for 
the North. After the War, Mrs. Haggerty 
went West with her one surviving brother who 
had been too young to go to war. 

“T guess we'll never have another war like 
that,” said Mrs. Haggerty. It cost her much 
in the blood of her own kin, but she counts 
the price none too high to pay for a united 
America. Living with Mrs. Haggerty is a 
niece, a pretty and plump young woman who 
has seen something of the world as a “‘cowgirl”’ 
in a Wild West show. Both women bear 
themselves as important cogs in the machinery 
of life of the little town; and they are just that. 
In Ireland—— 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Haggerty frankly, 
“TI was nothing but a poor little shape of a 
thing with one dress to my back and hungry 
most of the time. Before I married Haggerty 
| worked in a family in New York that was 
very good to me; they used to say: 

“‘Nora,’ they’d say, ‘you must get married 
to a nice man and maybe go out West and 
take up a farm of your own.’ Sure, | didn’t 
believe what they said about the West then; 
but here I am, a healthy old woman of more 
than seventy, and | guess I could pay my 
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debts!’” She owns the lot down the street 
that the shrewd Rummel wants to buy, besides 
the Commercial Hotel. She is saturated with 
the climbing, forward-reaching spirit of the 
town and of the prosperous wheat-growers 
who make it a trading place of surprising im- 
portance. 

Before we went to bed, the Swede told us 
that he had come to the Northwest believing 
it was to become the “‘new Sweden” that 
Gustavus Adolphus once dreamed about and 
tried to establish on the Delaware River. It 
wasn’t just money and material success that 
drew him, though American dollars are more 
easily gained than Swedish rigsdalers. 


A GREEK WHO MADE GOOD IN OKLAHOMA 


Just before I went to college, there came into 
the little town in the Indian Territory where | 
was staying a Greek. He rented a narrow room 
on the main street and opened a candy and 
fruit store. There he sat waiting for customers 
and reading a Greek newspaper; he could 
hardly talk to those who came to buy, for his 
English was fragmentary and twisted. We 
regarded him as a curiosity. 

Five years later, I struck that town after 
spending a year in New York; and one of the 
first men I met was Gianopolus. He had 
grown fat and self-confident; his stock of Eng- 
lish was ample to carry on a lively conver- 
sation. He gave me the gossip of the town, 
told me what my old friends were doing, and 
insisted that I should go in and drink an ice 
cream soda at his new fountain. He told me 
that he was buying the frame building in which 
his business (now expanded to include a res- 
taurant) was housed. My brother Richard came 
in from the ranch to meet me, and when he met 
the Greek he stopped to shake hands and ask: 

“Well, Gin, how goes it?’ Gianopolus 
laughed and slapped my brother on the back 
as he replied: 

“Well, Deeck, fine as seelk!” Then, after 
a few more words, ‘“‘I say, you don’ want to 
lease me that hay land yet?” 

This fall I saw Gianopolus again—in the 
back parlor of one of the banks of that Okla- 
homan town talking oil leases. He had given 
up his fruit store and restaurant, had passed 
through a period of speculating in Indian land, 
and had joined the army of cool gamblers who 
dealt in oil leases. Long before he had become 
an American citizen; and when | spoke about 
New York and his fellow Greeks there (a sub- 
ject that had interested him intensely the first 
time I talked New York with him) he was not 
responsive. Gianopolus had married an Okla- 
homan girl; he would soon be rich enough to 
buy an automobile—unless this war knocked 
the bottom out of the oil can! 

Somebody has said that the American dollar 
is the honey-pot that draws the “swarms of 
European flies” over the water to us. | asked 
Gianopolus if that was what brought him over 
from Greece. 
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“Well, what you think!” he challenged. 
“You bet | make more money here in one year 
than I make over there in all my life!” And 
his children will spend it. They will sit in the 
schools with the children of parents from Kan- 
sas, from Ohio, from Missouri, and with the 
dark-skinned mixed-blood children whose 
mothers and fathers let in the whites upon the 
Indian reservations and welcomed them into 
their families. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO DEVELOP ONE’S IDEAS 


Away from New York, and away from those 
industrial camps where the foreigners are apt 
to go first and live in colonies, you can get your 
truest answers to the question, Why am I an 
American? 

“Why am I an American?” Visser, from a 
little town in Holland called Purmerend, 
repeated the question | was asking of a good 
many foreign-born Americans. He had dropped 
in to recall to me the tour of Holland we had 
made seven years ago—the time he returned to 
visit his family after working three years in 
Louisvile in a big plant for the manufacture of 
machinery. 

“Things are not in a groove in America,” 
said Visser. ‘“‘If you have got an idea good in 
your work, then you can always find here some 
one who will help you to work it out, and then 
you make a business for yourself. In Holland, 
they want to know have you gone through the 
technical schools and who are your family be- 
fore anybody will take up your idea. 

“Let me see, | been in America now ten 
years; now I am twenty-nine years old; I speak 
good English; and I havea little shop of my own 
out there in Louisville. My good idea is in 
that shop, and 1 am making money. But also I 
am having a good time out there. You remem- 
ber I told you about the time | went to work 
in that shop right away when I come from Hol- 
land. I didn’t know any English. But my 
brother-in-law was working there, and he told 
me when the boss came around and spoke to 
me, I was to say ‘I’m pleased to meet you!’ 
So that morning all the time as I worked I kept 
saying that over in English, ‘I’m pleased to 
meet you!’ . 

“One of the fellows working close by me 
heard me saying this over to myself. He was a 
Hollander, and he asked me why | kept repeat- 
os gi and I explained what my brother-in-law 
said. 

““Oh, you got that wrong!’ he said. ‘What 
you must say to the boss is this: ‘I don’t want 
to meet you!’ ’ 

““Oh, thank you,’ I said. Then I began to 
say to myself so I would not forget, ‘I don’t 
want to meet you!’ 

“Well, the boss came around after awhile, 
and stopped to speak tome. I bowed to him 
and said loud, ‘I don’t want to meet you!’ 
Then all the fellows laughed, and the boss 
laughed too. I didn’t know why, and I| was so 
ashamed! 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


“Well, in my own shop I have had that same 
trick played on another green Hollander— 
ain’t that funny!” 

“It’s American,” I suggested. 

“Yes; ain’t it so!’”’ Visser cried; and his 
smile was a delight to watch. 

In New York, more than anywhere else in 
America, the dollar is the honey-pot that draws 
the flies from Europe. 

“TI came from Germany to better myself,” 
said an uptown grocer whose two brothers and 


four cousins are fighting for the Kaiser. He was 
one of a big family that lived on a farm. ‘‘ There 
was no chance for me over there, so I came 


away before I was taken for the two years in the 
army; I have been in New York ever since.’ 
He is an American, but his sympathies are with 
Germany, and he was anxious that I should 
understand Germany’s side of the war. 


WHAT A GERMAN WAITER SAID 


Said a German-born waiter who plods quietly 
back and forth between the bar, the kitchen, 
and the round tables of one of New York’s 
old restaurants: 

“No, I had no chance over in Germany; 
over there you must do just what the old people 
tell you. I didn’t want to follow the trade of 
my father. He was a carpenter, and | didn’t 
want to be for a long time an apprentice and 
then work at that trade I didn’t like. So | 
came away, before I had to go to serve in the 
army. 

“Here I do very well. My daughter she is 
the oldest of my children, and she has finished 
with the high school and gone to work. Well, 
did she have to do what the old folks say? No; 
the first job she got was for three dollars a week. 
There she stayed only eight months, then she 
heard of another job with a woman that makes 
hats on Fifth Avenue. There she gets six dol- 
lars a week; and some day she will make hats 
in a shop of her own!” 

There was no tinge of cynicism in that middle- 
aged waiter’s last remark as he retreated to the 
kitchen: 

“America is better, even if here | am only a 
flunkey!” 

Benedetto, who is in charge of a combined 
shoe shining, repairing, hat cleaning, and 
clothes making and repairing store on upper 
Broadway, has just become an American 
citizen, though his brother-in-law and two of his 
brother-in-law’s brothers have been in New 
York for periods ranging from sixteen to eleven 
years. They own the store which Benedetto 
runs, and two others farther downtown. 

“Oh, I like ’m all right,’’ said Benedetto, 
referring to America as he has seen it in New 


York. “It’s gooda place for me and my 
child’rn. My boy he’sa fourteen years old 
now.” 


“‘Does he help you in the shop?”’ 

“No! He go to school; oh, he carry things 
for me after school, and in summer time when 
he don’t go to school he help shine de shoes.” 
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“Will he stay in the shop when he gets 
through school?” 

“No! He go to work then for Nicolo Mar- 
ini.” No need to ask, in New York, about 
Marini (though that is not the real name). 
He is one of the big real estate speculators and 
builders, a man who began his American ex- 
periences in the crowded Italian quarter and 
who now lives in a huge Americanized stone 
palace. Probably the Benedetto clan in New 
York have money invested in the enterprises 
of Nicolo Marini. 

“Will Italy go to war, too?” Benedetto 
shrugs his shoulders. 

“Too much taxes already!’’ He couldn’t 
enlarge upon that point, but if you are curious 
you may hunt down the statistics. One au- 
thority says that nearly half of what the Italian 
produces is taken for taxes; and another says 
that 84 per cent. of what is taken is spent upon 
the national debt, the army and navy, and for 
administration. Less than 3 per cent. is spent 
for education, and in a country where the 
suffrage is given only to those who can read 
and write more than six million men of voting 
age are unable to meet the test. Compulsory 
education is a law not enforced in Italy. 

When the tax-gatherer is keeping your family 
poor, when at any time between the ages of 
21 and 40 you may be called to serve in the 
army, when so many of your relatives and 
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neighbors have gone to America to work for 
unheard-of wages, and when you see some of 
those who have become Americans return with 
the swagger and assurance of monied tourists, 
you are apt to do what 300,000 other Italians 
are doing every year. You'll contrive to get 
money enough to bring you and your family 
to America. You and your fellow Italians will 
distribute yourselves over the country—3 of 
every 4 in the region north and east of Wash- 
ington, one of every 6 in the Middle West, 
one of every 14 in the far West; many will go 
into the South. 

That’s what will happen, too, if you live in 
any of the other countries where tax burdens 
are heavy, where the army sits on your neck, 
where you are born into a caste, where the 
country’s ‘‘culture”’ is kept on a shelf a little 
too high for you to reach. 

So out of the many motives which drive the 
foreign-born into the congregation of American 
citizens, we can separate three outstanding 
ones: 

America means equality of citizenship—every 
man has a vote. 

America means schools for the kids, and a 
way open for their advancement to better 
work and a higher social position. 

Most of all, America means relief from the 
burden of taxes and militarism, and an oppor- 
tunity to make more money and live better. 


A WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


HOW THE ‘MAILED FIST’ KILLED KING COTTON AND HOW ORGANIZATION 
SAVED A COMMUNITY 


BY 


RALPH W. PAGE 


N JULY 28, 1914, the Mailed Fist of 

Prussia struck North Carolina and 

killed King Cotton, and, as of old, 

the heavy hand of the Lord sought to 

teach His people by the great school 

of adversity. Two things He taught, that are 

worth all the loss of wealth taken by the god of 

war: one, that men who follow the plow and 

till the earth for a living shall prosper only if 

they diversify their crops and plant many 

things instead of one; and the other, that only 

those congregations are strong and sturdy 
which organize to help themselves. 

It is only strenuous times and hard going 
which test the sinews of a people—and it is 
only by the joy of success in the face of odds 
that a strong community knows itself. It is 
not by cries in unison to the Democratic Party 
for help that the sons of the South are known 
as invincible. 

And here is how I saw one army corps of 
Southern agricultural legions face the impend- 


ing bankruptcy and starvation. It is known as 
the Sand Hills, in North Carolina, where men 
have only recently broken into the woods, and 
where new-made fields, and silos, and miles of 
nature still to be tamed by the advancing dollar 
called for every cent reluctant capital would pro- 
vide in the piping times of peace. 

The universal plague struck like lightning 
—and with unparalleled efficiency. The cotton 
in the field had a purely sentimental value. 
This is the true history of events. 

The man behind the plow—the newly ar- 
rived South Carolinian planter with his three 
hundred acres; the small farmer with his 
thirty bales; Old Uncle Ned, whose two-horse 
farm is operated in the comfortable share 
system—unanimously, with a single purpose 
commendable on all occasions, arrived at the 
country store—at kindly Mose McDonald’s 
at West End, at the standard store in Aber- 
deen, at Holliday’s, the friend of all the world 
who lives in Jackson Springs. And they said: 
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“We not only cannot pay our bills for this hog 
and hominy, this potash and baking powder 
you have given us, this long time—but we’ve 
got to have more. And the end of the world 
has come. Our cotton is not gun-cotton, and 
nobody wants it.” 

And the next day at Aberdeen and Carthage 
and Southern Pines—as in every village and 
city in the South—like minute men answering 
the call to arms, the store-keepers arrived at 
the banks. Their speech was short and uniform: 
“We must renew our loans. We must have 
more credit. We float on a sea of thirty-day 
notes.” 

There isn’t a man in the South who ever saw 
a cotton-boll who doesn’t know the answer. 
The banker is your friend and neighbor, and 
his heart as well as his mercenary soul demand 
that the money belent. But he did not have it. 
The catastrophe that had awed the world was 
alive and grinning in the headwaters of Drown- 
ing Creek. 

Now there seemed two things to do. One 
was to relapse and howl. The other was to 
read every day in the paper that the Govern- 
ment was going to give the farmers money. 

There was, however, in this outpost of the 
Carolina movement—(for the Progressive 
Farmer, and the Agricultural College, and Mr. 
Joyner, the State Superintendent of Schools, had 
printed and taught and spoken and commanded 
for years and years that the children of the soil 
should coéperate and diversify, and_ this 
effort is worthy of being called a ‘“‘movement”’) 
—in this outpost of the Carolina movement 
there was an organization they called the 
“Sand Hill Board of Trade.” The name is 
nothing. The organization, like the Prae- 
torian guards, is everything. It was born in 
the dining room of the Holly Inn at Pinehurst 
last winter, where, around the board, as guests 
of that pioneer road builder, Leonard Tufts, sat 
three leading men of every town for a circuit of 
twenty miles—sixteen towns in all. Each town 
organized a Board of Trade, and each Board of 
Trade sent its strongest and most faithful 
member to the Senate, which was the Board of 
Trade of the whole district, and whose duty 
was to spend the money they all contributed in 
developing the community—even as we all 
know it can and should be done—all for one, 
and one for all. 

And now the worst had come. And if there 
is a community in the South that doubts the 
power of their united strength, or the “punch” 
behind organization, let them see how these 
men from sixteen towns in an obscure corner of 
the world took care of themselves. 

Mr. Roger Derby, the president, called a war 
meeting of the Sand Hill cabinet. The situ- 
ation was plainly put. There was neither 
rhetoric nor politics: ‘‘There is no money. 
We are obliged to have it. What shall we do?” 

The morning paper was spread upon the 
minutes. It said that the Government 
allowed national banks to issue money with 





cotton warehouse receipts as security, that the 
governor of North Carolina had called a meet- 
ing in Raleigh to discuss the situation. 

Without more ado the meeting decided to 
erect warehouses in the principal centres in the 
district, and here see the first victory in war, 
the fruits of preparation in peace. Inthat room 
were the men who could guarantee the thing 
being done. Unorganized, it would have taken 
a promoter of the Wallingford class to have put 
this scheme through. It took here ten minutes. 
Every warehouse was put under the control 
of the Board of Trade. The local banks were 
told to get the money. They said they would 
—that they would go tothe national banks and 
get it, even as the papersaid. Anda committee 
was sent to Raleigh. 

This part of the tale is told in a word. The 
governor’s mass meeting advised prayer and 
faith in the Democratic Party. The national 
banks denied the existence of any money in the 
world. And there they were, even as you and 
I, without a cent, and cotton going down. 

The president called the central Board of 
Trade together again, sixteen men from 
the countryside. And behind them sixteen 
thousand. And they decided that a strong 
neighborhood depended on neither favor, nor 
charity, nor the Government, nor the banks, 
but on themselves. And they selected a com- 
mittee of three—a banker, the president, and a 
plain unvarnished citizen—to take the land and 
stocks and mortgages and securities that the 
community had, and to go north into the 
castles of the money kings, and not to come 
back without the money. 

And now observe the power of organization. 
Ask the man in the street to put up his bank 
stock as security for the common cause, and he 
will laugh at you. But get the community in 
a room, represented by their sturdy, simple 
leaders in business, and they will advance their 
last cent, even as they will shoulder the old 
Winchester. Those that had securities offered 
them all; was it not to save the country and to 
save themselves? The money would be safe, 
lent on cotton at five cents a pound. 

And so this hardy little neighborhood went 
out into the angry world on a crusade to help 
itself. And their envoys went straight to one 
of New York’s great banks. They were re- 
ceived with courtesy, and their plan was com- 
mended. Their bravery was praised by the 
enemy, and they were repulsed without loss. 
They went to great brokerage houses. They 
were frankly told the hopélessness of the sit- 
uation. They were received with hospitality 
by Southern capitalists in New York, whose 
sympathy and spirit of loyalty to Carolina are 
genuine and deep. Earnest men with an 
earnest purpose are welcome anywhere. But 
there wasnomoney. They stormed the money 
stronghold of one of the great industrial cor- 
porations and learned the facts—as they are, 
and not as they are represented. The money 
market was canvassed for them by one of the 
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leading authorities in financial affairs in New 
York. The security was said by all to be good, 
the purpose splendid. But the money missing. 

But this advance guard had been sent with 
a message to Garcia. ‘“‘Get the money, we 
rely on you, and no one else.”” They said 
they’d stay until they got it. And they did. 
The National Shawmut ‘Bank, of Boston, liked 
their security and their nerve, and gave them 
what they asked. So under the shadow of the 
Shaw Monument the sons of Carolina found the 
Good Samaritan. 

And the next day every town, every cross- 
road, every single farmer, rich, poor, white or 
black, in the entire dominion of the Board of 
Trade was notified that his community had not 
failed him, and that for every single bale of 
cotton he carried to the warehouse, no matter 
how far or how many, he could get $27.50 for 
six months, or a year, at exactly the current rate 
of interest in Boston. 

And then developed an element stronger 
still, and more illuminating to those that 
study the strength of neighborhoods. In- 
stead of coming to borrow there came men out, 
of the country with real money in their hands 
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to deposit in the bank for the good of the cot- 
ton man. 

“Where did you get it?” 

‘‘We sold peaches,” they said. One hundred 
thousand dollars they had. Nobody was 
asking to borrow money on peaches. They 
had long since been consumed in Newport, R. I. 
Scuppernong grapes they had. These had been 
sold to make wine, and wine is at a premium 
due to the disturbance in Bordeaux. Hogs 
they had, of a Berkshire breed, and it seems 
soldiers that eschew cotton devour hog meat at 
a fearful rate; and cream they. had, and ice 
cream seems still to be beyond the reach ofa 
moratorium. And a half of them plant to- 
bacco on half the farm, and some of them 
corn. And all these, that last year were re- 
garded as pioneers, or experimenters, or ‘‘agri- 
culturists’”’ by the cotton planter were now 
hailed as the saviors of the country. Cotton 
is no longer king. It is first lieutenant of a 
regiment. And the regiment’s name is Diver- 
sity. The war is welcome. For it has added 
these three to the commandments of hus- 
bandry: Be independent, codperate, and cul- 
tivate variety. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN EUROPEAN AS 
AN UNSENTIMENTAL BUYER 


WHY THE ATTITUDE OF THE PEOPLES WHO BUY ONE FOURTH OF THE BILLION 


DOLLARS’ 
AMERICA 


WORTH OF GOODS ANNUALLY 
IS FAVORABLE TO OUR MANUFACTURES 


IMPORTED INTO SOUTH 


BY 


LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


T WAS a German hardware importer, who 
shared my cabin on the British mail boat 
between Pernambuco and Rio de Janeiro, 
that first called my attention to the enor- 
mous purchasing potentialities of the 

European populations. of the various South 
American countries. He was the _ typical 
Teutonic trade campaigner—big, blonde, bluff, 
and cock-sure—that one finds (perhaps, at this 
moment, I should say found) on the firing fines 
of the Kaiser’s commercial outposts all over 
the world. He had come out to Rio four 
years previously with little but a smattering 
of Portuguese and a two- -years’ contract as 
bookkeeper for an importing house in Hamburg. 
Three years later he had become manager of a 
newly opened branch at Para, with the whole 
of the valley of the Amazon as its field, had 
married the daughter of a Brazilian rubber 
king, and had settled down in the country for 
life. We talked often of trade and trade pros- 
Pects, and it was in the course of one of these 


conversations that he spoke of the European 
populations of South America as a separate and 
important market. 

“The United States has many handicaps to 
contend with in seeking to expand its South 
American trade,” he said, one evening in the 
smoking room; “most of them temporary, but 
one or two of them more or less permanent. it 
will not be long before your country has banks, 
branch-houses, competent salesmen, an ade- 
quate ‘commercial intelligence’ system, and, 
possibly, even ships of its own. In time your 
managers and salesmen may make themselves 
quite as much at home in the various countries 
as do the British and French, though I would 
not expect them ever to identify themselves 
with the life to the extent we Germans do. 
Doubtless, too, because these feelings are not 
deep-seated, Americans will not be long in 
overcoming the prejudice which exists against 
them in two or three South American countries. 
These prejudices have not told against you 
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seriously commercially in any case. I can see 
no reason why the United States should not, 
to use one of your Yankee expressions, have at 
least an ‘even break’ in trading with the native 
South Americans; but it seems to me that the 
25 per cent. of the purchasing power of the con- 
tinent which is in the hands of Europeans is 
going to tell heavily against you, both now and 
in the future.” 

“Twenty-five per cent.!” I repeated in as- 
tonishment. ‘But how can that be when not 
more than 4 or 5 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion of South America is made up of Euro- 
peans?”’ 

“‘| haven’t the definite figures,”’ was the reply, 
“but I think I am speaking conservatively 
when I say that six and one half million of the 
fifty million people in South America are either 
European-born or of European parentage. 
This is 13 per cent.; but the purchases of the 
Europeans bulk relatively larger than the pur- 
chases of the natives because a large proportion 
of the native population—such as the several 
million Indians of Brazil, Peru, Paraguay, and 
other countries—consume few if any importa- 
tions. There is no way of getting at just what 
these European purchases amount to, but I 
think they must be very close to the figure | 
just gave—25 per cent. of the approximately 
one billion dollars’ worth of foreign products 
which South America annually imports. 





EUROPEANS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


“The larger number of Europeans in South 
America are Italians, Spanish, Germans, Portu- 
guese, Russians, Scandinavians, Greeks, Sy- 
rians, and various other Mediterranean peoples, 
in about the order named. All things being 
equal, each of these is going to buy all he can 
from his mother country, and where the latter 
cannot supply what he wants he is going to 
turn to the country which supplied him in 
Europe. As you know, Germany’s lead in 
supplying the countries of the continent of 
Europe with manufactures is overwhelming, and 
there is every reason to believe that—save with 
the English, who would turn away from a tin 
of German biscuits if there was nothing else on 
a desert island—it will be so with the Europeans 
in South America. 

“Because there are no North Americans 
permanently domiciled in South America, the 
United States is handicapped in having no 
trade which will come to it purely on senti- 
mental grounds. The British are not numerous 
as compared with several other nationalities, 
but their purchasing power—on account of the 
many great projects with which they are 
identified—is enormous. And these purchases, 
as far as possible, are all made at ‘home.’ 
Germany has a lucrative trade, which it does 
not have to fight to win or to hold, with the 
million or more of its nationals scattered about 
South America, and so do the various other 
European countries with their own peoples 
settled here. But as there are only a few thous- 
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and North Americans—and these all temporary 
residents—on the whole continent, the United 
States will have to take what trade it gets away 
from some other nation. And as far as the 
European population, with its great purchas- 
ing power, is concerned, it looks to me as though 
the best of the trade which does not go to the 
home countries is destined to fall to Germany.” 

I was new to South America at the time, 
and I made up my mind to endeavor to learn 
in the course of my next year of travel some- 
thing of the attitude’of the various European 
peoples in South America toward goods from the 
United States. My inquiries, pushed as op- 
portunity offered, ultimately extended to every 
country south of Panama. 

I may say at once that | found the statement 
of my German acquaintance regarding the 
astonishingly large number of peoples of 
European birth or parentage in South America 
to be, as he had maintained, quite conservative; 
and I am also inclined to believe that he did 
not greatly overestimate the importance of 
these as purchasers of imported goods. But as 
to these circumstances being likely to prove 
unfavorable to the extension of American trade, 
I came to an entirely different—I may almost 
say diametrically opposite—conclusion. This | 
will explain after telling of a few of the things 
I saw which impelled me to it. 

Argentina, first in foreign trade of the South 
American countries, leads also in the number of 
immigrants which it has from other countries. 
In proportion to their respective populations, 
the annual immigration of from 250,000 to 
350,000 which enters Buenos Aires is five times 
as great as that which comes to the United 
States, and close to one half of Argentina’s 
seven or eight million people are either European 
born or of European parentage. A symbolical 
story published several years ago in Caras y 
Caretas, a weekly paper in Buenos Aires, illus- 
trates this remarkable condition. It may be 
rendered in English somewhat as follows: 


A POLYGLOT LAND 


A well-to-do Spanish immigrant, coming to 
Buenos Aires from Madrid, was driven directly 
from his steamer to a hotel in the Italian 
quarter. That afternoon he walked east, 
west, north, and south, a mile in each direction, 
speaking to all whom he met, but only to re- 
ceive replies in unknown tongues. Disgusted 
with this state of affairs, he took train the next 
day for a colony which he had heard spoken of 
on his steamer, only to find that there, also, he 
was among Italians, very few of whom were 
able to understand his pure Castilian Spanish. 
So he journeyed on to the next town, only to 
find it to be a Russian colony where no Spanish 
at all was spoken. The next settlement proved 
to be German, and the three following Boer, 
French, and Syrian, respectively. Finally 
he found himself back on the River Plate, and 
in a town where the better class all seemed to 
be Englishmen. 























“Tell me,” he said to one of these to whom 
his speech appeared to be intelligible, ‘‘where I 
may go to find a city where Spanish is spoken,” 
and the English pointed to a near-by quay and 
told him that the steamer loading there was 
about to sail for such a place. 

The Spaniard hurried aboard, and wondering, 
but not haggling, over the price, bought from 
the purser a ticket for the place where se hablan 
Espanol. After sailing for three weeks the 
bewildered fellow was overjoyed to be landed 
finally at a large city where, upon all sides, 
naught but the best Spanish was to be heard. 

“This is the place I have sought,” he cried 
to the boatman who had rowed him to the land- 
ing; “‘pray, what might it be called?” 

“Vigo,” was the laconic answer. 
back in Spain! 

This story is, of course, exaggerated, but the 
fact remains that Argentina has the largest 
percentage of foreigners in its population of 
any important country in the world. Of the 
million and a half people in Buenos Aires, 
more than 25 per cent. are Italians, 11 per cent. 
Spanish, 4 per cent. French, Germans about 
3 per cent., and British 2 per cent., with other 
European nationalities comprising about 5 
per cent. The figures for the country districts 
vary greatly, but must average up almost the 
same. By far the greater number of the Ital- 
ians in Argentina are in the country, and it is 
these who are of greatest interest to the im- 
porter. The harvest hand of one year is, on 
account of his remarkable thrift, more than 
likely to be the tenant of the next year and the 
independent farmer of the third, and these 
Italian landed proprietors of Argentina are 
among the best customers that foreign manu- 
facturers have in South America. Having this 
fact in mind, I made a point of seeing as much as 
possible of the Italian ‘“camp”’ colonies during 
my several months of travel in Argentina. Here 
is the way the first one I visited was able to 
make me “feel at home’”’: 


He was 


“‘WE BUY WHAT BEST SERVES US” 


I was on a horseback trip across the Pampas, 
and stopped for the night with the superin- 
tendent of a ranch whose Italian owner had 
come to Argentina in the steerage of a “‘Veloce”’ 
liner seven years previously. All the hands 
employed on the great ranch were Italian, and 
these, with their families, made up a colony of 
several hundred people. It was a veritable 
“Little Italy,” just the sort of a place, I told 
myself, which my German friend would have 
chosen to exemplify his theory about the sen- 
timental ties which bound the immigrant to 
his mother country. I launched into the 
question of trade while we still sat in the court- 
yard waiting the call for dinner. 

“Since you are all Italians, Sefior La Spada,” 
I ventured, ‘I suppose you buy most of your 
supplies direct from Italy.” 

The superintendent shrugged his shoulders 
and blew a puff from his cigarette. ‘‘We are 
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Italians no longer,” he replied; ‘‘we are now 
Argentinos. Myself, I am a citizen of this 
republic, and so are most of the men who work 
for me who have had the time so to become. 
As for the supplies—we buy our wine, olives, 
and macaroni from Napoli, because these are 
from there the most cheap and the most good. 
For the rest—we buy where we find that which 
best serves us; and we have already found out 
that the best is not often the most cheap. 
To-morrow I will show you some of the things 
we buy.” 

What some of these purchases were transpired 
before the morrow. For dinner the inevitable 
baked meat of the Pampas—itself cooked, my 
host assured me, on a stove made in Michigan 
—was preceded by Columbia River salmon, 
accompanied by peas from Colorado, and fol- 
lowed by preserved pears from California. | 
was especially interested when my attention 
was called to the fact that the white enamel 
ware upon which some of the dishes were served 
also bore a “U. S. A.” mark, for | had already 
learned from the import tables that Germany 
had an almost complete monopoly in these 
goods in all parts of South America, and that 
Great Britain also outranked the United States. 

“This is the reason why we no longer buy the 
German ware,” said my host, holding out to me 
a dish which a servant brought from the pantry, 
and which, in its mottled streakiness, seemed 
to be afflicted with some sort of skin disease. 
“We find that the outside comes from this ware 
in a few weeks and, besides being very un- 
cleanly from the iron stain, it also makes 
danger to the things which have the acid in 
them. It is cheap but not good. My English 
china I give for dishes for my dogs and cats. 
It is good and strong, but too heavy for the 
dining room.” 


A YANKEE BREAKFAST ON THE PAMPAS 


I slept that night on a folding American camp 
cot, and the next morning the usual ‘bread 
and coffee-with-milk” of breakfast was con- 
verted into a conventional American breakfast 
by serving a Battle Creek ‘“‘health-food”’ and 
some Chicago bacon. I realized that these 
little Yankee touches were supplied for my 
benefit, but the fact that the things were kept 
on hand was, nevertheless, very encouraging. 
That the very up-to-date general store carried 
American goods amounting to more than 15 
per cent. of the total value of its stock on hand 
indicated, moreover, that there was a steady call 
for these products from every one on the big 
ranch. | found an American cash register on 
the counter of this store, several pairs of Ameri- 
can scales were in use, and in the office was an 
American typewriter and the beginnings of a 
card index. The storekeeper, a young Italian 
of very good education, showed me a year’s 
file of an American business’ magazine, and 
expressed his determination to carry on his trade 
after the “system yanqui.” 

That a very large proportion of the agri- 
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cultural machinery on this progressive ranch 
was of American manufacture, with the senti- 
ment strong for making it exclusively so in time, 
] was prepared to learn after what | had already 
seen, but that this state of affairs also prevailed 
not only in nearly all the other Italian colonies 
which | visited, but in many of those of the 
French, Russians, and Boers as well, came as a 
very pleasant surprise. Agricultural machin- 
ery, of course, was by far the most in evidence 
among American products, but there were 
very few of the stores in any of these colonies 
which carried less than 10 per cent. of American 
stock. It was especially encouraging to find 
that the demand for American goods was some- 
thing of very recent growth. Again and again 
I was told that in the early days of this or that 
colony, when land was being paid for and money 
was scarce, Belgian and German goods were 
given the preference on account of their cheap- 
ness; but now that the colonists were becoming 
well-to-do and able to buy what promised to 
serve them best with less regard to price, Amer- 
ican goods were being more and more sought 
after. There were, of course, the classic com- 
plaints regarding poor packing, neglected or- 
ders, etc., but even these difficulties, I was 
assured, had not stemmed the growing wave of 
sentiment created by the superior utility of 
American manufactures. 

I was much impressed with the unusual care 
which agricultural machinery appeared to 
receive in all these foreign colonies, as the rough 
usage of the Pampas has been one of the things 
which has told most heavily against some of 
the lighter-built American implements in 
competition with the more massive British 
products. This is amusingly illustrated by a 
letter which the Argentine proprietor of a great 
ranch in Pampa Central sent to the manager 
of an American threshing machine company 
in Buenos Aires: 

“Your threshing machine is not so good as the 
‘R. & P.’” (the leading English thresher) he 
wrote; “because I left them both in the field 
all winter, and whereas your machine needed 
twelve new parts to put it in running order, the 
‘R. & P.’ needed only four.” 


A GROWING APPRECIATION OF OUR MACHINERY 


The Argentine mechanic is proverbially hard 
on machinery of all descriptions, and because 
the heavy British threshers and tractors suffered 
less from his carelessness and incompetency 
than the far more efficient but lighter American 
ones, the latter had an uphill fight for a number 
of years. The practice of sending American 
experts to set up our machines and give the 
local mechanics a good course of preliminary 
training marked the turning of the tide. It is 
still a fact, however, that complicated ma- 
chinery comes in for very rough usage at the 
hands of nearly all native South Americans. 
When I found, therefore, that the Italians, 
Boers, French, Germans, Russians, and other 
colonists were giving their agricultural imple- 


ments practically as good care as they would 
have received in the United States, | under- 
stood at once why our machinery was being 
used to an even greater extent by Europeans 
than by the South Americans themselves. The 
fact that in all these colonies the machinery 
was getting intelligent handling and care while 
in use, and that it was always housed during 
its idle season, made it possible to enter the 
market with something better than the cumber- 
some weather- and fool-proof implements which 
the British had introduced on the Plate River. 

In Uruguay, I found the same interest in 
American goods among the European colonists 
that I had observed in Argentina, and largely 
for the same reason—that these hustling immi- 
grants were intelligent and progressive enough 
to realize that efficiency was a more important 
consideration than mere cheapness. One in- 
stance in particular stands out with especial 
clearness in my memory, that of several colonies 
of Swiss Tyroleans who had settled along the 
Central Railroad, near the River Plate, and 
were making a remarkable success of dairying. 


COMPETITION AND CREDITS 


“We came out here ten years ago to take up 
general farming,” the manager of one of the 
creameries said to me; ‘“‘but the most of us had 
been dairymen at home, and, finally, encour- 
aged by the fine markets offered by Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires, we drifted back into that 
industry here. But in Switzerland it had been 
mostly hand work, with each one producing 
independently, whereas here it was necessary 
to go into business on a large scale. So we 
formed a coéperative association, and the first 
of our creamery installations came from Swit- 
zerland. Then the German importers got after 
us, and for several years sold us everything we 
bought. None of this latter equipment was 
very satisfactory, however, and we were casting 
about for something better when | chanced to 
come across a catalogue of American dairy 
machinery in the Consulate at Montevideo. 
There were no installations of this character on 
the River Plate at this time, but because we 
had used the threshers and harvesters from your 
country with such good results we decided 
to try the dairy equipment. We had to send 
the money to New York before they would 
ship our order, whereas the Germans would 
have given us six months or even a year in 
which to pay, and the ultimate cost to us was 
more than 25 per cent. higher than if we had 
bought from Hamburg. The results, however, 
more than justified the venture, for the new 
installation was not only far more economical 
and sanitary than any we had, but it was also 
so well made that most of it is as good to-day 
as when it was first set up. The consequence 
has been that much of our original equipment 
has been replaced by American, and that the 
latter is being purchased almost exclusively by 
the new codperative associations as they are 
formed. | hardly need tell you that our colo- 
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SOUTH AMERICANS AS BUYERS 


nies are becoming liberal purchasers of Ameri- 
can goods of all classes.” 

I found the Italians, who are very numerous 
in Sao Paulo, the great coffee state of Brazil, 
scarcely less progressive than their brethren of 
Argentina, and quite as open-minded as buyers. 
The Portuguese, of whom there are also great 
numbers in Brazil, | saw little of as they ap- 
peared to be scattered about as laborers rather 
than as colonists. Their great thrift and can- 
niness, however, make them very discriminating 
buyers wherever they are found, and that is all 
the American manufacturer need desire. 


THE MARKET IN THE BRAZILIAN ‘“‘ PANHANDLE” 


My most interesting observations in Brazil 
were in the great temperate “panhandle,” 
where many hundred thousands of German 
colonists are located. In many parts of the 
states of Santa Catharina and Rio Grande do 
Sul, indeed, the German immigrants outnumber 
the natives, and it is this rich region which many 
South Americans professed to believe would 
ultimately tempt the Kaiser to put the Monroe 
Doctrine to the acid test. 

The German settlers of southern Brazil are 
of that same sterling stock which came to our 
own Middle West in such numbers two or three 
decades ago. Unusually thrifty, industrious, 
enterprising, and inteliigent, they have been 
quick to realize the opportunities of their new 
life and to take advantage of them. I found 
them as enthusiastic over their adopted country 
as were the foreign colonists of Argentina, though 
few appeared to be planning to take out Bra- 
zilian citizenship papers. I was prepared to 
find them using largely of American agricul- 
tural machinery, but a study of the trade tables 
showed that, whereas 58 per cent. of all this 
class of imports brought to Brazil came from 
the United States, the figures for the ports 
serving Santa Catharina and Rio Grande do Sul 
showed that the American agricultural imple- 
ments passing through the custom houses com- 
prised nearly 65 per cent. of the total. This 
would seem plainly to indicate that the German 
farmer was taking more American farming ma- 
chinery than was the average Brazilian. This 
also proved true of firearms: for, though the 
United States and Germany shared almost alike 
in the export of rifles, shotguns, and revolvers 
to all of Brazil, practically monopolizing that 
branch of trade between them, American ex- 
ports to the “panhandle”’ states made up more 
than 55 per cent. of the total. The reason for 
this I found in the tremendous popularity of 
one of our best known makes of repeating rifles 
and shotguns, one, and often both, of which | 
saw in the hands of a large number of the col- 
onists of the frontier settlements. It was, 
indeed, a source of considerable surprise to me 
to find an American rifle selling so well—and 
especially to Germans—in competition with the 
famous Mauser. This was largely due, | think, 
to the fact that, in this instance, the American 
arm was able to meet the other in price. 
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Regarding American goods in general, | 
found these Brazilian Germans doing much the 
same as were the European colonists in Ar- 
gentina—the new-comers and those hard-pressed 
financially were buying the cheapest articles 
obtainable, while the well-to-do were realizing 
more and more the ultimate economy of a larger 
initial investment in insuring better service 
and longer life. I was much interested to 
note that the huge catalogues of one of the great 
Chicago mail-order houses had found their way 
into this region, and thé wonderful variety and 
low prices of the goods, and the tempting terms 
upon which they were offered, were proving 
as fascinating there as in the States. Goods 
were being ordered both by mail and by freight, 
and though it is probable that the ultimate 
cost must have mounted very high as a con- 
sequence, the buyers seemed more than pleased 
with their purchases. I recall one little colony, 
situated on an affluent of the upper Parana 
River, where a lot of collapsible baby carriages 
had been obtained in this way, and though these 
cleverly-conceived contrivances were originally 
designed for folding up and tucking away under 
street car seats, the young mothers seemed to 
be getting good service from them on the 
“corduroyed” roads of this future frontier 
metropolis, five-hundred miles from the nearest 
street car line. 


OUR COMMERCIAL SUCCESS IN CHILE 


In Chile the Germans are more numerous 
than any other foreign people, and their buying 
power and general influence are proportionately 
great. Several Germans were active in the 
revolution which overthrew the Balmaceda 
government in the early ’9o’s, and the influence 
in national affairs that was gained by these men 
has been perpetuated to this day. For this 
reason, until very recently, Germans have 
figured almost exclusively in such governmental 
contracts as went abroad. Within the last 
year or two, however, it seems to have become 
the practice to buy supplies and materials from 
whomever makes the most favorable price, anda 
recent bulletin of the Pan American Union 
records that a very large contract for State 
railroad supplies has gone to an American house. 

Most of the Germans in Chile are in what is 
called the frontier region, south of the Biobio 
River, where they are winning great success, 
both as merchants and farmers. Some of 
them have been in Chile for thirty years and, 
all in all, they are about the most progressive 
lot of Europeans I saw in South America. 
They are among the readiest buyers of Amer- 
ican goods on the West Coast. This is true 
not only of the farmers, but, to a somewhat 
lesser extent, of many of the merchants and 
even the importers. I take this entry from my 
South American diary: 

“I took especial pleasure this morning in 
calling attention of Herr A——, the manager 
of the leading German importing house of this 
place (Valdivia), to the fact that his swivel 
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chair, desk, filing cabinets, copying press, safe, 
adding machine, typewriter, and several other 
things which | could see without moving from 
my seat in his office did not bear the regulation 
‘Made in Germany’ legend. He laughed a 
little constrainedly as he replied that ‘You 
Yankees have specialized on these things and 
they are so uncommonly convenient that I can’t 
afford to do without them. We can’t compete 
with you on time-saving contrivances; our 
field lies in other directions.’ Yet when, an 
hour later, he took me across the river to see 
his sawmill, it was in his American gasolene 
launch that we were ferried over, and on almost 
every important piece of machinery in the mill 
I found evidence of the existence at one time of 
the letters ‘U.S. A.’” 


It was the observation of such instances as 
these I have set down, multiplied many times, 
that impels me to the conclusion that the pres- 
ence of a large and increasing European popula- 
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tion in South America, far from proving a bar 
to the rapid extension of American trade on 
that continent, will actually operate in our 
favor. The very fact that a European emigrates 
to a foreign country is evidence that he has 
ambition and energy beyond the ordinary. 
Usually a European goes to South America 
to escape the grinding taxation of his mother 
country and in search of a chance to get on in 
the world. His initiative and ambition make 
him wide awake and progressive, and, as such, 
just the kind of an open-minded buyer that 
American goods will have the best chance with. 
My German friend admitted that we would 
have an “even break” in the long run with the 
native South Americans. I fully agree with 
him on that score, and I am equally confident 
that we are going to have at least an “even 
break” with the European South Americans. 
And an “even break’’—a fair chance—is all any 
American manufacturer whose goods justify 
him in engaging in export need ask. 


STARTING THE WHEELS OF INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE 


HOW THE COMMERCIAL WORLD 


IS SLOWLY SHAKING OFF THE PARALYSIS 


OCCASIONED BY THE GREAT WAR—THE OUTLOOK FOR AMERICAN EXPORT 
BUSINESS IN THE NEAR AND IN THE MORE DISTANT FUTURE 


BY 


EDWARD NEVILLE VOSE 


EDITOR OF “‘DUN’S INTERNATIONAL REVIEW” 


OR the first week after the Kaiser 
declared Germany to be “in a state 
of war,” followed by the series of 
solemn Pere of war by one 
nation against another that brought 

three fourths of Europe and far-off Japan into 
the battle lines, the general feeling in the United 
States was that our export trade was utterly 
ruined. Then some statistician figured out the 
total export trade formerly handled by the 
countries actually at war and those so close to 
the zone of hostilities as to have their industries 
crippled by mobilization and their shipping 
traffic impeded by mines and warring fleets. 
In the aggregate this made a colossal sum. 
Much of it was with countries still at peace, 
where all the manifold activities of life were 
going on as usual. Instantly the press of the 
country seized upon these facts and an era of 
enthusiasm over our foreign trade opportunity 
began, the like of which the oldest of those as- 
sociated with the export business of the country 
cannot recall. This lasted for nearly a month 
and led to a tremendous crop of “‘over-night”’ 


schemes for helping the American manufacturer 
to get his share of this easy money that the 
foreign buyers were waiting to give him. 

A third swing of the pendulum of popular 
opinion on this matter has now set in and for 
the last two months the topic of credits, and 
particularly of credits in the different republics 
in South America, has been the one uppermost 
in the public mind. Undeniably the credit 
situation in several of these countries leaves 
much to be desired. The war, instead of in- 
creasing our trade with them, has very materi- 
ally decreased it—for the time being. Instead 
of there being an abundance of “easy money’”’ 
in that part of the world, ready to be paid over 
to the American exporter as soon as he goes 
after it, several of those countries were hit 
much harder by the war than we were. At the 
same time, by concentrating our attention too 
much on these bad spots in the export situation 
—which constitute the “hole in the doughnut” 
of our export opportunity—we are likely to 
forget that the opportunity is there at all. 

In reality the opportunity is so great that 























even those who have studied the situation most 
carefully in all its puzzling, and in some respects 
contradictory, phases have not yet fully grasped 
its possible extent. Yet it is not an opportunity 
for the tyro in the export field to make a little 
quick and easy profit. It is not that kind of an 
opportunity. Sir George Paish, the editor of 
the London Statist and one of the highest 
authorities on economics, has stated that this 
war will make the United States the banking 
centre of the world, the industrial centre of the 
world, and the commercial centre of the world. 
Just as the United States owes its independence 
and its rapid industrial and commercial growth 
during the first quarter century of its existence 
to the Napoleonic wars, so the present appalling 
catastrophe in Europe will—if it lasts more than 
a year—bring about vast economic changes in 
the directions indicated by Sir George’s pro- 
phecy. 

If we take advantage of this opportunity, or 
strive to the utmost to do so, it will be in no 
sense because, as a nation, we have any desire 
to benefit ourselves by the suffering and mis- 
fortune of others. If the opportunity could be 
given to us to vote, in the time honored Ameri- 
can way, for or against the continuance of this 
war there is not a single community, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, but would record its 
unanimous vote in favor of peace. But that 
decision rests with the mighty armies that are 
now battling. Meanwhile our duty, as well as 
opportunity, consists in meeting the new con- 
ditions created by this world war like men — 
intelligently, energetically, courageously. 


NEW SHIPS TO CARRY NEW TRADE 


The first great problem that confronted us in 
the export field was the resumption of our 
foreign shipping service. The abrupt disap- 
pearance of the vast and highly organized 
German merchant marine from the seas in the 
opening week of the war, and the cancellation 
.of sailings in lines belonging to other countries, 
completely paralyzed the world’s ocean traffic 
for the moment. Freight and war risk insur- 
ance rates rose to prohibitive figures. Inter- 
national commerce stopped. The flood of 
foreign mails ceased so completely that for two 
or three weeks firms whose foreign correspond- 
ence in normal times kept scores of employees 
busy had nothing for their translators and cor- 
respondence clerks to do. The _ postoffice 
authorities at New York battled valiantly 
against the difficulties with which their foreign 
service was confronted. As fast as one sailing 
was cancelled they arranged for the mails to 
go out by some other boat, or over some other 
route. Cargo carriers, and even tramps, be- 
came mail steamers. There has been a gradual 
improvement in the foreign mail situation — 
several of the express steamers to French and 
English ports having resumed sailings—but 


even yet the volume of foreign mail received by 
most houses engaged in international trade is 
This is due to other causes 


far below normal. 
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than the lack of mail facilities which now are 
practically as complete as before the war, though 
still less rapid over many routes. 

The recovery in the ocean freight situation 
has been slower, but no less noteworthy. Fora 
time maritime freight rates were increased te 50 
and in some instances 100 per cent. above nor- 
mal. Marine insurance, and particularly war 
risk insurance, rates jumped to figures unheard 
of within the memory of any broker in the 
business. This condition of affairs lasted until 
near the end of August, sailings meanwhile 
being cancelled or changed and rates increased 
or lowered from day to day, and sometimes 
from hour to hour. News of the early exploits 
of the German cruiser Emden in the Indian 
Ocean sent war risk insurance rates for Manila 
and the Far East via Suez up several points in 
as many minutes. By the middle of September 
conditions had so far improved that freight 
rates were rarely more than 25 per cent. above 
normal, while the percentage of addition to 
regular marine insurance rates owing to war 
risks was greatly reduced. As the fluctuations 
of war risk insurance constitute a barometer of 
maritime trade during war times they are of the 
deepest interest to shippers, the rise or fall of 
rates indicating the relative safety of the seas 
for commerce. By the end of October condi- 
tions had further improved so that freight rates 
were back to normal in a great many cases, 
while war risk insurance rates were so closely 
adjusted to the current situation as to consti- 
tute no serious obstacle to trade. Exag erated 
or fancied dangers no longer affected the rates, 
as was naturally the case at first; and the general 
location of the chief commerce destroyers being 
fairly well known, shippers had no objection to 
paying enhanced rates where the element of 
danger was obviously the greatest. The estab- 
lishment of the Federal Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance had a slight effect in the direction of 
bettering conditions, but as policies are issued 
only to vessels flying the American flag, and 
for cargoes carried in such vessels, the immediate 
importance of this measure in relieving the 
situation is apt to be exaggerated. 
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ADDITIONS TO OUR MERCHANT MARINE 


The Act of August 18th, admitting foreign 
built vessels to American registry, has had a 
most beneficial influence, and as time goes on 
will be more and more far-reaching in its effects. 
Already 74 vessels, aggregating 267,241 gross 
tons, have been placed under the American 
flag as a result of this law—thus accomplishing 
more in two months toward giving this country 
the merchant marine for foreign trade that it 
so sorely needs than had been effected in the 
last half century. So far from being over, this 
movement appears to be only in its infancy. 
It is estimated that more than a million tons of 
steamers flying foreign flags are owned or con- 
trolled by American concerns. If the war is at 
all likely to be protracted, as the principal bel- 
ligerents appear to expect, it will be to the in- 
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terest of these owners to place all their vessels 
under the American flag as speedily as possible. 
Moreover, American capitalists—for the first 
time in almost a generation—are seriously con- 
sidering embarking in maritime enterprises on a 
large scale. It is probable that as a result of 
the Act of August 18th, American interests will 
acquire and begin to operate fleets of cargo 
carriers and passenger vessels aggregating several 
hundred thousand tons with which we have 
previously had no connection whatever. 

Already the Act of August 18th has resulted 
in providing shipping routes under the American 
flag to nearly every part of the Caribbean Sea 
and the East coast of Central America, to Bri- 
tish Columbia and to the west coast of Mexico, 
Central and South America via the Panama 
Canal, and to the River Plate. It will cause 
the Stars and Stripes to be seen in many ports 
of the Far East on the stern of a merchantman 
for the first time since the last Yankee clipper 
left the seas. Plans now in active course of 
development will double the number of vessels 
and routes available to American shippers under 
their own flag within six months—barring un- 
foreseen obstacles. In time of peace this ex- 
pansion of the American merchant marine 
would have been heralded from one end of the 
country to the other as a tremendous force in 
behalf of the extension of our export trade. In 
war times it will really be much more helpful, 
as the flag of a neutral with which every belli- 
gerent desires to be on friendly terms is a very 
real protection to ship and cargo. This was 
Illustrated in the prompt release of the three 
Standard Oil steamers seized by Great Britain 
last October. 


THE BREAKDOWN OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The element that now delays the complete 
resumption of our foreign trade is not maritime 
but financial. Almost as soon as the war broke 
out exporters began to experience extraordinary 
difficulty in financing shipments. So far from 
diminishing, this difficulty has increased in ship- 
ments to certain countries—especially certain 
South American countries where, statistically 
at least, our trade opportunity seemed to be the 
most promising. Just as in the case of Ameri- 
can cotton, the war cut off each of these coun- 
tries from the leading markets for its staple 
products, Brazil was unable to export her 
coffee and rubber, Argentina her corn and wheat, 
Chile her nitrates, and Ecuador her cacao. 
In every Latin-American country a similar 
situation existed, although the staples affected 
were not the same in every case. Each had 
certain raw materials or food products the bulk 
of which it normally marketed through Euro- 
pean channels. This outlet cut off, prices fell 
sharply, those having money hoarded it, and 
the general mercantile situation became highly 
unsatisfactory. 

Under these conditions the mechanism of 
international exchange for these countries, 
sterling exchange, broke down. In normal 
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times exchange between South America and 
the United States has been triangular. The 
coffee shipper of Santos or Sao Paulo drew 
against London for coffee exports to the United 
States, and the American manufacturer drew 
against London for merchandise sold to Brazil. 
The Latin-American Trade Committee of the 
National Foreign Trade Council appointed by 
Secretary Redfield of the Department of Com- 
merce early in September has recommended 
in its report of October 19th that “an attempt 
should now be made to evolve some plan where- 
by we might take advantage of our large direct 
trade with Latin-America to make a market 
for bills drawn in dollars, and establish a direct 
exchange—not with a view to eliminating 
sterling credits, now or later, but in order to 
provide an exchange channel which will sup- 
plement, offset, or compete with London, and 
be available in an emergency when London 
exchange is disorganized.” 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, eX- 
ports from the United States to Mexico, the 
West Indian Republics, and the countries of 
Central and South America totaled $323,775,885; 
our imports from these countries during the 
same year totaled $442,419, 973, and the balance 
of trade against us amounted to $118,644,088. 
In 1914 our exports fell off considerably, owing 
to the financial stringency that prevailed for 
some time before the outbreak of the war, and 
totaled only $282,070,153. Our imports, on the 
other hand, increased to $469,082,667, making 
the balance of trade against us $187,012,514. 

This adverse balance during normal times 
gives our bankers and exporting manufacturers 
a basis upon which to erect a new system of 
credit machinery having “dollar exchange” 
as its ultimate object. This machinery will be 
partly provided under the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act permitting American banks 
to open branches abroad, and further permit- 
ting the rediscount in this country of commercial 
paper based on export shipments of commodities. 
Pending the action of the Federal Reserve Board 
an interesting attempt is being made to par- 
tially finance trade to South American countries 
by means of a balancing of credits. 


BARTERING INSTEAD OF PAYING CASH 


In the last analysis this arrangement is 
nothing more or less than a return to the prim- 
itive system of barter, only that it operates 
between nations instead of between individuals. 
If Venezuela purchases farm implements, food- 
stuffs, petroleum, worth $5,000,000 from the 
United States in the month of December; and 
our purchases of Venezuelan coffee, cocao, and 
asphalt amount to $5,000,000 for the same 
period, a balancing of credits and debits at 
New York could easily settle all accounts to 
the satisfaction of everyone. Unfortunately 
the actual course of transactions is not so simple 
as this hypothetical example. Sales and pur- 
chases do not balance each other month by 
month, while exchange rates must necessarily 
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vary according to the demand for balances at 
one end of the line or the other. The enormous 
fluctuations in some of the South and Central 
American currencies introduce another dis- 
turbing element. The financial crisis that 
existed in several of the leading South American 
countries for some time before the war proved 
to be another adverse element, because in any 
international transaction the credit standing of 
the parties is of the utmost importance; and this 
crisis had rendered the credit situation uncer- 
tain. Yet, despite all these obstacles, the wheels 
of our trade have been started and exports to 
all the countries in South America are going out 
in steadily increasing volume—as the weekly 
returns of the New York custom house con- 
clusively show. 

One element that has promoted the resumption 
of trade relations is the fact that in practically 
every Latin-American country there is a small 
group ofimporthouses of great financial strength. 
In Cuba, for example, there are scores of con- 
cerns that have weathered every revolution and 
financial crisis of the last thirty or forty years 
and are still doing business in the same premises 
and under the same firm name. These houses 
are headed by men of integrity, sound judgment, 
and wide experience. Many of their managing 
partners are true citizens of the world, spending 
considerable portions of each year at Paris, 
Berlin, and on the Riviera with their families. 
Their financial resources are large and their 
credit stariding high. Many of these houses 
are now establishing cash balances at New York 
against which manufacturers shipping to them 
will be authorized to draw. Operating in con- 
junction with the great commission houses of 
New York, who know them well, and who are in 
al position to judge accurately of their re- 
sponsibility, these houses are now coming into 
the market. At present they are buying for 
immediate necessities. Later, if their country’s 
export staples can be marketed, they will come 
here for the myriad requirements that formerly 
were purchased from every manufacturing 
nation in the world. 





FINANCING A COFFEE CROP WITH CORN 


A second element that will gradually bring 
about the complete restoration of the normal 
import trade is the fact that many countries 
have, for export, commodities that we can buy, 
thus creating a credit balance on the barter 
basis against which they can draw for their 
requirements of merchandise. Let us take asa 
concrete illustration the Republic of Guatemala 
in Central America. The most important 
industry in that country is coffee raising, the 
Guatemalan berry being esteemed by connois- 
seurs as one of the finest in the world. This 
crop represented $12,254,724 of a total export 
trade of $14,449,926 in 1913. The quantity 
exported was more than 87 million pounds. Of 
this Germany took half, the United States one 
fourth, the United Kingdom one eighth, and 
Austria-Hungary, Chile, Spain, France, and the 
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Netherlands took the rest. In normal times 
the harvesting of this crop has been financed by 
German capital to the extent of about 80 per 





cent. This capital is now withdrawn and the 
industry faces ruin unless something can be 
done. While the crop is being harvested the 


planters feed the laborers with corn, and it is 
estimated that about 12,000 tons of corn will 
be necessary to harvest this year’s crop, which 
is likely to be about the same as that of last 
year. Now the corn crop in Guatemala was a 
failure this year, owing to drought, and the 
corn needed must be imported. So the other 
day one of the oldest export commission houses 
in New York, whose name is known down the 
Pacific coast from Manzanillo to Cape Horn, 
shipped 1,000 tons of corn to Guatemala. The 
harvesting of this crop is to be taken care of— 
and it will be financed with American corn. In 
due time about 25,000 tons of Guatemalan 
coffee, valued at normal prices at nearly 
$7,000,000, will have to be taken by this coun- 
try in addition to its usual purchases. There 
is every reason to believe that this will be done 
—in which case some of us will drink a much 
better coffee than we have been accustomed to 
and the problem of financing Guatemala’s trade 
will have been solved. Her bananas, tropical 
timber, chicle, and rubber we take now. Her 
hides and skins we can readily absorb to offset 
supplies from remoter sources that may fail us, 
while her sugar Great Britain usually buys and 
no doubt will take care of this year. Pending 
the establishment of some system of dollar 
exchange, therefore, it seems probable that the 
barter basis will work fairly well for Guatemala. 

A similar analysis of our relations with other 
countries does not work out so favorably in 
every instance. We cannot take all the coffee 
of Brazil—especially if we buy the relatively 
small crops of Central America—nor all the 
nitrates of Chile. But we can take the coffee 
of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and Honduras—the 
second export crop in each of those countries. 
We already take their first crop, bananas, and 
most of their hides and timber. We take all 
the bananas and most of the cocoanuts, ivory 
nuts, hides, and timber of Panama. We are 
the largest consumers in the world of cacao, 
the chief export crop of Ecuador, and a leading 
staple in Venezuela, Brazil, the Dominican 
Republic, and many of the West Indian colonies. 
The foremost trading centre in cacao has never- 
theless been Hamburg, where the Gordian, the 
foremost authority in the trade, is published. 
If New York can step into the gap and help 
take care of the cacao crops of the Western hemi- 
sphere it will not only be doing splendid service 
toward starting the wheels of international 
trade, but will contribute materially to our 
export success in each country or colony thus 
assisted. 

While the war lasts the countries of Latin 
America look to the United States to help them 
to keep the foreign trade upon which they all 
depend in operation. It is not to be expected 
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that we can, in a month or in a twelve-month, 
replace the splendid and painstaking German 
organization. It is to be expected that when 
the war is over the Germans will come back, 
and in their systematic and methodical way 
win back much of what they have lost. But 
meanwhile we have a wonderful opportunity 
to show these countries what we can do to help 
them and, later on, what we have to sell them 
If our policy is one of honest goods at honest 
prices—not exorbitant profits to take advantage 
of their temporary dependence upon us—much 
of the trade won in the next two years will be 
held indefinitely. The farsighted American 
manufacturer will begin right now to lay his 
foundations for such trade permanence. While 
the financial situation is righting itself, which it 
will do in the course of the next two or three 
months, he will be taking steps to introduce 
himself to foreign buyers—inform them as to 
the merits of his goods, the reasonableness of 
his prices, his willingness to ascertain and to 
meet as far as possible the terms upon which 
they are prepared to buy. He will be establish- 
ing a chain of agencies, or interesting a chain 
of distributors, covering the principal strategic 
centres of world trade. All this preliminary 
work takes time, means a continual drain of 
expense for advertising, correspondence, trans- 
lation, and printing of export literature—but 
there is no other way to secure permanent re- 
sults, the only results worth seeking. 

In seeking export markets undue importance 
should not be given to Central and South 
America. Actually only 12 per cent. of our 
exports go to that field. Canada buys as much. 
The British West Indies merit more attention 
than they receive from many manufacturers. 
Their present financial situation is excellent, 
no moratorium has been declared in any of them, 
many of their leading merchants regularly main- 
tain balances at New York. Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa—these are markets 
where general business conditions before the war 
were normal, and recovery from its temporary 
effects has been as rapid as here. Germany’s 
trade in each of these markets practically equal- 
led our own, in many lines exceeded ours, and 
was almost entirely in such goods as we make 
or can supply. 
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The Far East is another field that the Ameri- 
can manufacturer should not forget. Here 
again Germany’s share of the trade was far 
larger than ours, and the great war is certain to 
create innumerable opportunities in other ways. 
Men who have studied the situation in China 
express the opinion that American trade in that 
country will more than double in the next twelve 
months—if we go after the business in the right 
way. The Philippines constitute a market in 
which our manufacturers are favored by law in 
several ways, yet few of them have ever system- 
atically studied its requirements or endeavored 
to build up an adequate selling organization to 





cover all its far scattered islands. One manu- 
facturer a year or so ago granted a general 
agency for the Philippines to a firm in Sydney, 
Australia! 

The pendulum of public opinion regarding 
foreign trade, which of late has been over on 
the pessimistic side—contemplating the Latin- 
American credit’ situation—will soon begin to 
swing back again. This time, let us hope that 
it will not go too far in the direction of hysterical 
enthusiasm, but will stop at a point that vill 
mean a full realization on the part of our manu- 
facturers, not only of the extent of the oppor- 
tunity that faces them, but of the need of ade- 
quate preparation in order to meet it. Already 
exports are advancing rapidly. The reports 
indicate that exports of miscellaneous food- 
stuffs have increased sufficiently to all but 
take care of the slump in cotton, while exports 
of manufactured products show a decline of 
only 30 per cent. as compared with September 
a year ago. This is not discouraging, when the 
difficulties of that period are considered. Ex- 
ports at New York for the third week of October 
broke all previous records for the port, and 
though foodstuffs were abnormally heavy, many 
lines of manufactures were very heavy also. 
War materials and supplies figured largely in 
the totals, but even Latin America took a note- 
worthy share of the things those countries 
always buy and the statistics show resuming 
shipments to every corner of the world. 

As the significance of these figures becomes 
more and more generally realized the discussion 
of the export situation will gain in intensity. 
In the reports, addresses, and articles on this 
subject that have appeared thus far certain 
fundamental facts in the new export situation 
created in part by the war and in part by changes 
that have been quietly taking place during the 
last decade seem frequently to bh: ve been over- 
looked. Others have perhaps  2n somewhat 
over-emphasized. The war will undoubtedly 
destroy for the time being the export trade of 
Germany and of a considerable part of the rest 
of continental Europe. Some of this trade we 
can secure, for the time being, but to enlarge 
our export outlet permanently as a result of this 
favorable condition we must greatly improve 
our export selling organization. A new element 
in the situation that has resulted from the war, 
and will increasingly assist in extending our 
foreign trade, is the enlarged American mer- 
chant marine. Another is the extension of 
American banking to South America. North 
of Panama, American and Ganadian banks have 
long since been established in many trade 
centres—a fact frequently overlooked. A new 
possibility is the extensive investment of Ameri- 
can capital in South American enterprises and 
securities. This, if it can be effected, will vastly 
increase our permanent trade. Here again, 
north of Panama we are already the leading 
investor in many countries. Many writers 
speak of our inability to meet the credit terms 
of European manufacturers. The truth is that 
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there are more detailed credit reports avail- 
able right in the City of New York regarding 
foreign business houses than can be found in any 
other city in the world. 

And again, we must not forget the Panama 
Canal. Its economic influence is in no way 
diminished because the din of war caused 
us to forget that it is now open and doing 
business—shortening our trade routes to many 
buying markets by thousands of miles. As this 
article has attempted to show, there is a sound 
economic basis for a direct exchange channel 
between New York and every Latin-American 
capital. Should our bankers succeed in es- 
tablishing the dollar exchange route it will bea 
tremendous force in favor of the extension and 
retention of our Latin-American trade. 

For the immediate future, then, the resump- 
tion of our international commerce will be con- 
fined largely to direct sales of war materials 
and war supplies to the warring states, ship- 
ments of foodstuffs to Europe and many other 
parts of the world, and “‘filling-in’”’ orders for 
merchandise of all kinds to practically every 
accessible market. Meanwhile, if we lay the 
foundations {broad and deep, the great crisis 
should, as time goes on, result in a steady broad- 
ening of our general export trade in every line 
of manufactures and in every country in the 
world. It has been intimated by some writers 
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that this ultimate opportunity will be confined 
to the large industrial organizations having 
selling branches or prepared to establish their 
own stores in every foreign city of importance. 
It will be nothing of the kind. There is no 
more reason why the big manufacturer should 
monopolize the export field than why he should 
monopolize the domestic field. There will be 
room enough for all, but as many foreign buyers 
are accustomed to, and prefer, the personal 
‘touch rather than the impersonal methods of 
the average great corporation it is likely that 
the smaller concerns will more than hold their 
own—if their goods, prices, and business methods 
are fair. The small manufacturer can estab- 
lish chains of agencies acting as jobbers for 
their respective localities, or of retail distrib- 
utors—according to the requirements of his 
line—and do just as well as the big concern with 
its branches. In many respects the agency in 
charge of natives who know the district thor- 
oughly, know the local business customs and 
speak the language of the country as a matter 
of course perfectly, is the best export selling 
organization possible. The firm that has its 
chain of such agencies established a year from 
now, with its goods in stock ready for business, 
will be the one to reap the harvest of foreign 
orders that the new conditions in world trade 
are bound eventually to shift this way. 


SOME “FOREIGN TRADE” AT HOME 


HOME MARKETS THAT THE WAR HAS OPENED TO AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS—SOME 
OF THEM THAT MAY BE- PERMANENTLY CAPTURED BY US, 
AND WHY OTHERS WILL BE HARD TO HOLD 


N AUG" ¢ a dealer in toys sought help 

from a manufacturing plant in New York 

City which had never been a producer of 

toys, but which had produced for many 

years a great diversity of small products 
of tin and tin plate. He explained, as a pre- 
liminary, that he had bought his usual line of 
German- and Austrian-made toys, but that he 
had always been in the habit of storing his 
stock in Germany on account of lower storage 
rates. Therefore, he was in a panic. Because 
of the strong embargo laid on German mer- 
chandise, it seemed certain that he would not 
be able to make deliveries of his goods to his 
many customers throughout the United States 
for the winter trade, and he was casting about 
trying to find a method whereby he could re- 
place the stock of goods which was stored in 
Germany. He brought with him a trunk full 
of samples of tin tovs of all sorts. 

The manufacturer shook his head doubt- 
fully as he looked over the samples and said 
that he would like to have two days to take 
the matter up and see whether it would be 
possible for him to duplicate, or even to imitate 





closely, the German-made goods at anything 
approximating the German prices. Two days 
later he gave his answer. It was a hopeless 
answer. He pointed out that merely to make 
the machinery that would be required to manu- 
facture the goods that this customer could buy 
would not only consume two months of time, 
but would cost as much as the entire order, 
without any allowance for material, workman- 
ship, and profits. 

“Tf,” he said, ““‘we had any assurance at 
all that there would be five years of such trade 
with you and with other American consumers 
of this line of goods, my people think that we 
could turn out the goods, possibly not so well 
finished or so accurate in their mechanical 
parts, at prices slightly, if any, higher than 
your prices, with duty paid.” 

So far as the writer knows,the solution of this 
little problem has not been reached. A good 
many wholesale buyers of toys and mechanical 
devices for the amusement of children and 
others have, of course, their lines in hand for 
this year, stored in American warehouses. 
There will probably be no famine of tin soldiers 
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this winter. The normal stock of toys has 
been greatly supplemented by the digging up 
of old stock, discarded patterns of other years, 
and almost forgotten implements of amusement, 
upon which the fortunate owners are able at 
last to realize prices which they never dreamed 
of realizing. 

The incident is cited here, of course, merely 
as an illustration. In the twelve months that 
ended on June 30th of this year, the merchants 
of the United States imported toys to the value 
of $9,084,000, of which $7,267,000 were toys 
other than dolls. Of this total, Germany 
supplied $7,719,000. In the mechanical de- 
vices for the amusement of humanity, no other 
country has been able to compete in the mar- 
kets of the world with Germany; that country 
turning out not only a great profusion of 
ingenious devices, but also leading in the prices 
which the manufacturers are able to quote to 
the consumers. Yet it would seem that this 
is a trade in which the American manufacturer, 
if he put his mind to it, could at least compete 
with the German manufacturer, if he could not 
excel. At any rate, for the duration of the 
war this market may be considered closed to 
further importation of German-made toys and 
the American manufacturer has an oppor- 
tunity almost forced into his hands. What he 
will do with it can only be guessed. 

There are a great many other manufactures, 
relatively much more important, one might 
say, than toys, in which somewhat similar 
conditions exist. Probably the most spec- 
tacular of them all is the manufacture of 
chemicals. In some of these, of course, 
American manufacturers cannot compete be- 
cause they are not able to obtain, and probably 
never will be able to obtain, the raw material 
at as low a price as it is obtainable abroad. 
In others, however, it would seem that there 
ought to be manufacturing opportunities for 
America’s industrial army. For the manu- 
facture of coal tar products, for example, the 
United States undoubtedly produces more 
than its share of the raw material. Yet the 
statistics show that of coal-tar colors and dyes 
this country imported last year about 
$7,200,000, of which about $6,000,000 came 
from Germany. With this market closed, and 
with constant demand for the product from 
hundreds of lines of trade, it seems not unlikely 
that the German manufacturers will at least 
find competition in the United States when 
trade resumes a normal aspect, if indeed they 
do not find the market practically supplied 
from home plants. 

Glycerine is another by-product the importa- 
tions of which approached $5,000,000 in value 
in the fiscal year 1914. There does not seem 
to be any very good reason why the American 
manufacturer should not supply the home mar- 
ket in glycerine. The largest single item of 
importation of this sort is an item of $18,400,000, 
consisting mostly of nitrate of soda. The total 
importation of chemicals, drugs, dyes, etc., is 
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normally $95,000,000 worth. There is a 
definite opinion in the trade that probably not 
more than 25 per cent. of this will ever be manu- 
factured successfully in the United States in 
competition with foreign manufacturers. Even 
10 per cent. of it would make a very substantial 
industry, and if the war should last long enough 
there is little doubt that at least this proportion 
of the chemical manufacturing for American 
consumption will move into American hands. 

These two branches, toys and chemicals, are 
possibly industries in which one might say the 
machinery and equipment for manufacturing 
do not exist in this country. Of course we 
have toy plants and we have several very solid 
and substantial chemical companies; but the 
fact is that if these companies, or any others, 
undertook to seize the markets, so suddenly 
cut off from Germany, it would require a very 
large amount of capital to be invested and a 
very large amount of skilled labor to be either 
bought or trained. Capital and labor of this 
class are investments which cannot be obtained 
for a little time and then dropped. Therefore, 
men hesitate to start such industries on a large 
scale, because they realize that the war must 
end sometime and that these opportunities 
might slip back into the normal channels and 
leave them stranded with unprofitable invest- 
ments. This perhaps is well illustrated by the 
attitude of the New York manufacturer who 
did not want to risk money to equip his plant 
with the necessary dies, presses, etc., to make 
toys, because he could not be assured of even a 
five-year trade in the products. 

In other manufactures there is tess trouble of 
this sort. One discovers, for example, that in 
1914 the people of the United States imported 
from Germany for their own use $5,273,000 
worth of cotton knit goods. There have been 
technical explanations of the reason why the 
German manufacturer is able to ship such prod- 
ucts into the United States, pay a duty, and 
hold his own against domestic manufacturers. 
Possibly the explanations are sound, and per- 
haps even under the handicap of an enforced 
absence for a year or so the German may be 
able to regain this market. Yet it is a market 
worth trying for. 

The total value of manufactured woolen 
goods imported into the United States in 1914 
was close to $35,000,000, of which Great Britain 
supplied nearly one third, with Germany and 
France close competitors. Even in the first 
few weeks of the war a great impulse was felt 
in the woolen mills of the United States as a 
result of the cutting off of foreign supplies. It 
was felt mostly in specialties, which had been 
supplied from the Continent rather than from 
the British mills. In the trade, men professed 
to regard this increased demand with some sus- 
picion, considering it very temporary and merely 
a sort of windfall. When the Russian Govern- 
ment bought a million pair of socks, 60 per 
cent. wool, it did not start the mills of the 
United States turning out socks of this grade. 
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When the British Government bid for quick 
deliveries of blankets of an odd and unpre- 
cedented size, the blanket mills started to work 
day and night on the rush orders, but nobody 
assumed that these extraordinary exports would 
justify the investment of any capital in new 
looms or plants. In other words, the woolen 
trades, and many other trades that have been 
similarly affected, look with considerable 
cynicism upon the emergency orders they have 
received and realize fully that there is no guar- 
antee of a repetition of such orders. The trades 
most immediately affected were the woolen 
textiles, cotton textiles, boots and _ shoes, 
barbed wire, and the preparation of food-pro- 
ducts and medical supplies. 

In cotton goods there is room for material 
expansion. We import in all, not including 
laces and embroideries, about $16,000,000 worth 
of cotton piece goods and knit goods from Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, Great Britain 
usually leading in the cloths, with Germany 
leading in knit goods, and France a fair second 
in piece goods. All these branches of trade 
have been growing fast in recent years. There 
does not seem any very logical reason for such 
growth. Of course it is due in some measure to 
fashion, which is beyond our control, to cheap 
labor, which is also an uncontrollable element, 
and to skill in merchandising, in which it may 
well be doubted whether there is any balance of 
power on the side of Europe. It would seem 
obvious that, so far as the German manufacturers 
are concerned at least, the inability to reach this 
market for a protracted period would in all 
probability result in the losing of a large part 
of the market. Whether this gap is filled by 
home manufacturers or by further importations 
from European countries would seem to rest 
largely with the home manufacturers. 





CAN WE WIN GERMAN TRADE ? 


It is assumed that the German exports to the 
United States are the products in which the 
greatest interference will be felt as the result of 
the war. German exports to this country in a 
normal year have been a little less than 
$200,000,000. As an illustration of the pos- 
sibilities in this trade for American manu- 
facturers, the chief items of this import trade 
are set forth in the accompanying table. It is 
arbitrarily divided into three sections, the first 
being articles in which in all probability the 
American manufacturer could seize a large part 
of the market, if he went after it; the second a 
very doubtful field in which in all probability 
there would be a strong battle of trade in times 
of peace; and the third in which Germany’s 
control of raw material or other similar over- 
whelming elements make it unlikely that an 
American attack would drive the German in- 
dustries out of the field. This list must not be 
understood to be a total list, but merely a 


selected list from the brief items of German 
export to the United States. _ ; 
It will be observed that the item of chemicals, 
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the total of which from Germany is about 
$30,000,000 in normal times, is divided arbi- 
trarily. It is a very loose estimate that at 
least half of this trade cannot be taken away 
from Germany even by a protracted war, and 
that about one third of it can be manufactured 
in this country in successful competition with 
the German manufacturers. It might also 
be noted that in many of the items classed as 
competitive, a considerable part of the products 
cannot be replaced in American mills. Dis- 
tinctive kinds of German earthenware, German 
laces, German-made leather, and German-made 
wearing apparel could not be classed as a likely 
field for American manufacture, if one were 
making a very careful detailed analysis of this 
market. At the present time, however, failing 
such an analysis by people who are competent 
enough to make it, one can only outline, in a 
rather vague and uncertain way, the possibili- 
ties of such a manufacture. 
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I. GERMAN TRADE THAT WE OUGHT TO WIN 


Product Value 
Coal-tar colors . $ 5,965,000 
Chemicals, others 3,000,000 
Cotton goods. 6,100,000 
Manufactures of furs 1,627,000 
Cloths. ae 4,196,000 
GYS: 7,700,000 
Woolens, about . 5,000,000 


II. GERMAN TRADE IN WHICH COMPETITION WILL 


BE KEEN 
Chemicals, estimated ie 2 $ 7,000,000 
Cotton embroideries and laces . 5,900,000 
Earthenware. . a 4,158,000 
Hides and leather 4,100,000 
Manufactures of — 1,400,000 
Wood pulp : 2,600,000 
III. GERMAN TRADE THAT GERMANY WILL HOLD 
Art works $1,970,000 
Chemicals 15,000,000 
Linen . 1,000,000 
Furs . 2,700,000 
Hides and leather 2,000,000 
Distilled wines g. Jy Me de 1,000,000 
1 SS ee ae ee? ee 1,560,000 











Of course Germany is not, by any means, the 
only country from which our manufacturers 
may capture a market. It is not inconceivable, 
for example, that unsatisfactory deliveries 
this year of gloves, laces, and fancy woolen and 
silk fabrics from France might pave the way for 
a successful invasion of these markets. It is 
more remotely possible that Great Britain’s 
large exports of cotton goods, woolen goods, and 
many other similar products might become the 
subject to American invasion. These mat- 
ters, however, are exceedingly problematical 
and it must be considered too early to lay much 
emphasis upon them. 



































BUILDING UP AN EXPORT TRADE 





WHAT HAS BEEN DONE AND WHAT IS BEING DONE BY THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT, BY THE MERCHANTS ASSOCIATIONS, BY THE CITIES, AND BY 
THE LARGER BANKS 


BY 


CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


ONG before any hint of war was heard a 
variety of activities had been under- 
taken, independent of each other, but 
working along parallel lines toward a 
common end, which was the further 

development of the Nation’s foreign commerce. 
These various movements logically would have 

been coérdinated in time; but the shock of war 
threw them together, so that the ultimate re- 
sult has been accelerated. 

Hitherto a large proportion of American 
exports has consisted of natural products that 
practically sold themselves and of articles 
manufactured by great corporations having 
the resources to create new markets. In recent 
years there has been a growing appreciation 
of the necessity for systematic, organized co- 
operation between business interests and the 
Government along the lines that led to Ger- 
many’s marvelous commercial development 
if this country was to obtain its due share of the 
world’s trade. This has been manifested in 
numerous ways, including the creation of the 
Department of Commerce and in the extra- 
ordinary increase in the number and activity 
of commercial organizations, designated vari- 
ously as chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, merchants’ associations, etc. 

At first these organizations confined their 
efforts to local affairs, or at least to domestic 
trade problems; but as they began to find them- 
selves they have turned their attention more 
and more toward foreign commerce. This has 
been especially true of organizations in the 
Mississippi Valley. A characteristic example 
was the sending by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce of a delegation on a “‘get ac- 
quainted” trip to South America to acquire 
first-hand information about trade conditions 
and to make friends. A representative was 
left behind to continue this introductory work. 
The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association sent a 
similar delegation to South America last May. 
Both organizations have already begun to reap 
the benefits of their enterprise. 

The chief weakness of thesé numerous local 
organizations was that they had no means of 
coéperation. There was much duplication of 
effort and waste of energy. Though they had 


common interests they had no way to make 
their combined influence felt. 
difficulty 


To meet this 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 





United States was organized about three years 
ago. Its members are not individuals but 
organizations. The Chamber now represents 
625 organizations in 47 states that have an ag- 
gregate membership of 300,000 business firms. 
Trustworthy information on subjects of com- 
mon interest is gathered and placed at the dis- 
posal of the members, and referenda are taken 
on important issues so that this great aggre- 
gation of business men is able to act as a unit 
for the general welfare. 

By this means legislative methods at Wash- 
ington have been changed for the better. 
Hitherto business interests have trailed legisla- 
tion. When something inimical threatened 
they rushed to the capital, where they button- 
holed Congressmen and did what they could to 
stave off the danger. Now the collective busi- 
ness interests of the country are able, through 
the medium of the Chamber of Commerce, to 
anticipate legislation. Instead of waiting 
for some well-meaning but uninformed Con- 
gressman to take the initiative in legislation 
of vital importance, experts are employed to 
collate facts upon which a constructive propo- 
sition is predicated and the whole is submitted 
to the membership representing the foremost 
business interests of every state. A _referen- 
dum is taken and the proposition, backed by the 
crystallized sentiment of the business world, 
together with complete information on which 
this sentiment is founded, is laid before Con- 
gress or the executive department concerned. 
Lobbying of the old fashioned kind has given 
place to intelligent, constructive leadership. 

Thus the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States was able to exercise an important 
influence in shaping the new tariff law, which is 
regarded as one of the foundations on which 
future commercial expansion is to be built. 
The Chamber also worked hard in shaping the 
new currency law that permits national banks 
to establish foreign branches, which is another 
fundamental step toward commercial develop- 
ment. An immediate result of this constructive 
work is seen in the establishment by the National 
City Bank of a branch in Buenos Aires. An- 
other will be opened in Rio de Janeiro as soon as 
the necessary formalities can be gone through, 
which will probably be about the first of the 
year. American banking facilities is one of the 
indispensable prerequisites of any serious effort 
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to extend our trade in South America. Both 
these branch banks had been definitely de- 
termined upon before the war began. Other 
branches will be established by the same bank 
as rapidly as conditions warrant. Other large 
banks, notably in Chicago, are watching the 
experiment with lively interest. If it proves 
successful, and there is no reason to doubt that 
it will, American branch banks will soon begin 
to be scattered abroad as are those of England 
and Germany. 


“TRADE FOLLOWS THE 








MORTGAGE” 


The far-reaching effect of this one bit of con- 
structive work may be more fully appreciated 
if it is remembered that foreign banking facil- 
ities are likely to be a preliminary to the invest- 
ment of American capital abroad. British 
and German goods are not always purchased 
abroad in preference to American goods neces- 
sarily because they are cheaper or better, but 
often because the consumer, such as a railroad 
company, for example, has borrowed money of 
English or German capitalists and one of the 
conditions of the loan may be that supplies 
from the lender’s country are to be given 
the preference. A popular aphorism asserts 
that ‘“‘trade follows the flag.” It would be 
more correct to say that trade follows the 
mortgage. 

Another constructive step which turned out 
to be a fortunate preparatory move to meet the 
situation produced by the war was the co6pera- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce with Secre- 
tary Redfield in inducing Congress to increase 
the appropriation for the Department of Com- 
merce $70,000 last spring to allow the employ- 
ment of thirteen extra commercial attachés. 
Some of these American commercial mission- 
aries were already in the field when the war be- 
gan, so that they were immediately available 
to meet the special conditions that then arose. 
The last of the thirteen set out in October. 

The opening of hostilities found the Chamber 
of Commerce with its machinery in full working 
order and on close terms with the Department 
of Commerce. With the aid of the department 
cable messages were sent to every United States 
consul and commercial attaché as soon as the 
war began, instructing them to forward imme- 
diately the facts about commercial conditions 
in the countries to which they were accredited. 
By this means information fresh enough to be 
valuable was placed at the disposal of the vast 
membership of the Chamber of Commerce. 


THE EXPORTERS’ RUSH TO GET 


When the war halted commerce with a shock 
that was felt throughout the world a good 
many Americans seem to have realized for the 
first time that their country had such a thing 
as foreign trade. With this revelation came 
the further knowledge that some, at least, of 
the nations at war would be in no position to 
take care of their foreign trade until peace was 
restored, and perhaps not for some time there- 
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after. Thereupon arose a clamor for the adop- 
tion of these profitable connections so suddenly 
orphaned. Local boards of trade, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce were overwhelmed with 
requests to be told how to get rich quickest in 
the export trade. The department’s stock of 
consular reports was soon exhausted. At its 
branch office in New York early in August 
would-be exporters stood in line awaiting their 
turn to consult the file copies of these reports 
or to interview commercial attachés assigned 
to assuage this sudden thirst for information. 
The Chamber of Commerce was so overwhelmed 
with requests for information that to answer 
them all was impossible. Instead the Secretary 
was obliged to resort to printed bulletins giving 
general information of most value to the great- 
est number, and to the subsidiary organizations 
was left the task of conducting an educational 
campaign for foreign trade. 

For, unfortunately, it transpired that there 
wasn’t any derelict export trade to grab, be- 
cause the disruption of commerce by war had 
left other countries in a worse plight than our 
own. Until the world’s economic machinery 
is repaired and readjusted only an irreducible 
minimum of trade will be available for anybody. 
Those whose commercial ardor had been newly 
aroused found that a profitable export business, 
like everything else worth having, is only for 
those who are willing to work hard and long. 


THE NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 


An important step toward the coérdination of 
the foreign trade activities of the Nation (taken 
before any one dreamed that most of Europe 
would be at war before the summer waned) 
which has turned out to be particularly fortu- 
nate in view of developments, was the National 
Foreign Trade Convention held at Washington 
last May under the auspices of the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association, the Ameri- 
can Asiatic Association, and the Pan-American 
Society of the United States. The conven- 
tion was attended by several hundred delegates 
that represented nearly one hundred commercial 
and industrial organizations from all sections of 
the United States. Its purpose was cordially 
indorsed by the President and by the Secretaries 
of State and of Commerce. 

The most important act of the convention 
was to appoint a National Foreign Trade 
Council, consisting of thirty-five of the foremost 
business men of America, with Mr. James A. 
Farrell, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, as chairman. The council is to 
be increased to fifty before the end of the year, 
the basis of representation being the elements 
in foreign trade. The interesting thing about 
this council is that the members are pledged not 
to regard the appointment as honorary but to 
put in honest, hard work for the common good. 
The objective of the council, as outlined in the 
announcement of its organization is, ‘Greater na- 
tional prosperity through greater foreign trade.”’ 
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“Every business house, every firm, whether 
in trade or in the professions, every manufac- 
turers’ association, chamber of commerce, board 
of trade, and commercial organization—in fact, 
every man, woman, and child in the United 
States,” says the Council, “has a vital interest 
in the furthering of our export trade. It has 
yearly assumed a more important position 
among the factors which determine the welfare 
of the country. It annually becomes more 
impressive in its function as a balance wheel to 
our constantly recurring periods of trade pros- 
perity and depression. The council proposes 
to work, not merely for the preservation of 
the Nation’s existing foreign trade, but also to 
encourage the small manufacturer to appreciate 
the advantage of investigating foreign markets 
for the sale of his goods. The small manu- 
facturer should be supported through coéper- 
ation by an organization that will permit him 
confidently and successfully to enter any market 
in the world.” 

Being already organized, the council was 
ready for immediate action when war began. 
On August roth the council held a meeting at 
which the Government was urged to enact the 
ship registry and war insurance laws, two 
measures of the first importance in promoting 
the movement of commerce and tending to 
restore the equilibrium of exchange. The 
council was also invited to participate in the 
conference at Washington that initiated the 
codperation of bankers which resulted in the 
gold pool. The council, working with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, did much to restore the perspective of 
the public regarding the effect of the war on 
business in general. 

TO REVISE SHIPPING LAWS 


Committees of the council have been at work 
on three fundamental problems of the first im- 
portance in the endeavor to,secure greater 
prosperity through greater foreign trade. 
First of these tasks is a revision of our archaic 
shipping laws, which Congress will be asked to 
enact at the coming session, thus making pos- 
sible that restoration of the American merchant 
marine that is so much discussed and so ar- 
dently desired. Realizing that the efficacy of 
foreign branch banks depends on rulings by 
the Federal Reserve Board, a committee of the 
council will offer its constructive coéperation 
in the administration of this law or in its amend- 
ment, if amendment should prove desirable. 
A third committee is charged with the duty of 
seeing what can be done to make it easier for 
the small manufacturer to get into the foreign 
trade on a profitable basis. 

The plan most talked about is a combination 
of kindred, but not competitive, lines to main- 
tain a foreign selling force. This method has 
been used for the last nine years with entire 
success by a combination of seventeen firms 
which together supply everything needed to 
equip and operate a printing establishment. 
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Under the name of the National Paper & Type 
Company, a corporation is maintained that 
acts as the foreign department of each of the 
member companies. Twelve branches are 
maintained in Latin-American countries, each 
with a stock and selling staff that cover a fixed 
territory. 

Early in September the council issued a 
statement in the hope of correcting prevalent 
misconceptions regarding the ‘“‘wonderful op- 
portunities” for extension of United States 
trade with South America, and pointed out 
certain fundamental conditions surrounding 
that trade which must be improved before 
existing trade can be handled, to say nothing 
of greater business in the future. Following 
out this line, a committee was formed on 
commercial education, which is to codperate 
with educators and with the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

The council deprecates the idea of commercial 
battle. It does not preach the grabbing of 
anybody’s trade, but fair play and clean compe- 
tition in an open market. 

Still another instrumentality for extending 
our foreign trade that was organized before the 
war and which turns out to be of particular 
value under altered circumstances is the Ameri- 
can Manufacturers’ Export Association. This 
association, which consists of 250 member 
firms, each the largest in its line, has done much 
to increase American export trade in the five 
years of its existence. Since the war began the 
association has undertaken a very definite 
movement to increase the Nation’s foreign 
trade. Its offices have been the clearing house 
for commercial agents of foreign governments 
and of the special commissioners sent over 
here to purchase supplies under present altered 
conditions. 


THE WAR’S EFFECT ON LABOR CONDITIONS 


Aside from these comprehensive national 
movements the activities of sectional commer- 
cial organizations all over the country in pre- 
paring for trade expansion as soon as peace 
permits have been bewildering in number and 
variety. It is widely realized that when peace 
has been restored this Nation will be in a better 
position than any other to extend its commerce. 
It will be the richest nation in the world through 
the negative process of not wasting its resources 
in war. A great many skilled workmen are 
doomed to die in the war and many of the sur- 
vivors will want to come here to escape the 
possibility of further wars. This will make 
labor scarce and dear in Europe, which will 
tend to equalize wages with those paid here, 
thus removing one great handicap on American 
manufacturers. One result of the war will be 
the intensification of national prejudices and 
antagonisms, so that belligerents will prefer to 
turn to America for goods that formerly they 
bought of one another. This was indicated be- 
fore the war was two months old by the appear- 
ance in the New York market of English buyers 
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for certain goods that were formerly obtained 
from Germany, but which they said would 
never again be purchased there, and of German 
buyers for goods that were once obtained from 
England. These antagonisms, naturally, will not 
be permanent, but they certainly will be one of 
the many elements tending to give American 
commerce an impetus, once peace has been 
restored in Europe. 
THE AWAKENING OF THE CITIES 


New England is keenly interested in the fu- 
ture prospects of America’s foreign trade. 
The Boston Chamber of Commerce has sent 
representatives throughout all the manufac- 
turing region tributary to that city to dissem- 
inate information about conditions and to arouse 
interest in preparations for future activity. 
The Bridgeport Manufacturers’ Association 
arranged to send a representative to South 
America to study that field. 

Immediately after the outbreak of the war 
the Merchants’ Association of New York held 
a meeting at which it was decided to push 
vigorously the matter of foreign trade promo- 
tiod. A department of the association was 
charged with the duty of gathering information 
for this purpose and passing it on to members. 
The response elicited indicates a keen interest 
in the matter. 

New Orleans took the initiative in forming 
a combination of interests in the Mississippi, 
Ohio, and Missouri valleys and the Central 
West for the extension of trade, particularly 
on the west coast of South America. One 
New Orleans project is the organization of a 
Pan-American Banking Corporation to estab- 
lish branch banks in Latin America to provide 
adequate banking facilities and to furnish 
reliable credit information. The wires were 
used to ascertain the amount of tonnage ex- 
porting centres could guarantee for a steamship 
line from New Orleans. Another proposed 
step was to divert South American raw mater- 
ials that were hitherto manufactured in Europe 
to this country to be made up in order to induce 
a proper reciprocity of trade. In addition to 
all this, New Orleans sent a large commercial 
expedition into Central America. and the West 
Indies to report on trade conditions. 

Galveston was no less prompt and energetic, 
following the outbreak of the war, in planning 
the future extension of its trade. A canvass for 
future tonnage was made throughout the 
Southwest, an educational campaign was under- 
taken, and a steamship was chartered to take 
representatives of important business houses 
throughout the trans-Mississippi territory be- 
tween Galveston and St. Paul and St. Louis and 
Denver on a trade promotion tour through the 
Panama Canal to the west coast of South 
America. 

Charleston, after having definitely secured 
large terminals for the exportation of coal from 
the Clinchfield region as a foundation for its 
desired foreign trade, sent committees to the 
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larger cities of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan to 
induce them to ship a part, at least, of their 
cargoes through that port. This, with a small 
tonnage of cotton piece goods and pig iron and 
steel from the Birmingham district, is expected 
to prove sufficient inducement for the estab- 
lishment of a South American steamship line. 

San Francisco and Seattle are making no 
less energetic efforts to extend their trade with 
Latin America, Australia, and the Orient. 

One of the big express companies which had 
for the last seven years been considering the 
question of extending its operations to South 
America decided to take the definite step of 
sending representatives to look the field over 
as soon as war had been declared. In response 
to a circular letter offering the services of these 
representatives to investigate matters of trade 
development, no fewer than seven hundred 
requests for such investigations were received. 

A leading American silk manufacturer who 
had never before considered the possibilities 
of the export trade started post haste for South 
America on the next available steamer after 
war had been declared. Woolen manufacturers 
who had been contented to supply the domestic 
demand with equal promptitude set about in- 
vestigating the possibilities of getting a share of 
the foreign trade heretofore monopolized by 
England. Perceiving the advantage of estab- 
lishing closer business relations with the United 
States under the new conditions, the three 
leading department stores of Hong Kong and 
Canton combined to buy an old established 
Chinese house in San Francisco as a foundation 
on which to build a chain of branches in the 
principal cities of the United States to serve 
the double purpose of purchasing agencies for 
their Chinese trade and outlets for the products 
of the Celestial Republic. 


MORE SHIPS TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Although steamship men complain that 
cargo space in regular liners to South American 
ports has always been 30 per cent. greater 
than requirements, the principal line to the east 
coast under the British flag promptly arranged 
for extra vessels in case they should be needed, 
and the Brazilian Government diverted seven 
of its steamers from the coasting trade to 
establish a new line to the United States. One 
of the largest British steamship companies has 
announced a new freight and passenger service 
to the West Coast via the West Indies and the 
Panama Canal. A New York export house 
established a new direct service via Panama to 
the West Coast, the first sailing from New York 
being on August 17th. Another New York 
export house, which, in addition to its extensive 
mercantile business there, has heavy invest- 
ments on the West Coast, has established a new 
line giving a monthly freight service from New 
Orleans to that part of the southern continent. 
A Baltimore company Was promptly organized, 
after war was declared, to establish a steamship 
line between that city and the West Coast, and 
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a railroad company has arranged for still an- 
other steamship line to ports on the narrow strip 
of barren land between the Andes and the 
Pacific Ocean which, for some reason, seems to 
have a peculiar fascination for Americans. 
One reason may be that its trade has increased 
100 per cent. since 1900. 

Still, other sections are not to be neglected. 
A new fortnightly freight service has been 
established between Mobile and Caribbean 
ports, and still another between Miami, Fla., 
and Central America. One of the trans- 
Atlantic lines under the British flag is arranging 
a direct service between Boston and New York 
via Panama to New Zealand with ample re- 
frigerating space for beef and mutton from the 
South Pacific. 


HOW ONE COMPANY EXTENDED ITS TRADE 


Lest anything in the foregoing should create 
the impression that foreign trade must await 
the initiative of commercial associations, it 
may be well to cite, as evidence to the contrary, 
the experience of a large wholesale hardware 
firm in St. Louis. 

Finding its domestic trade satisfactorily 
established, this concern, which also manu- 
facturers a widely advertised line of tools and 
cutlery, cast about for new fields to conquer. 
England and Germany are popularly supposed 
to take care of the world’s demand for articles 
of the kind handled by the St. Louis house, 
the former supplying the higher grade goods, 
the latter catering to the ‘cheap and nasty” 
trade. But this St. Louis house determined to 
find out for itself whether or not there was a 
market abroad for American tools and hard- 
ware of superior material, design, and work- 

manship. After a plan of campaign had been 
matured, and preparations to care properly for 
any export business that might be secured had 
been made, salesmen were sent to every part of 
the world where the possibilities of trade seemed 
to warrant the experiment. 

Some were assigned to Italy and other coun- 
tries of Europe under the very noses of English 
and German manufacturers. Some even in- 
vaded the Fatherland itself and brought away 
satisfactory orders. Other salesmen went to 
the Far East, Australia, South Africa, the West 
Indies, and South America. 

All this happened nine years ago. Ever since 
then the volume of export business has been 
expanding steadily. Business in South Amer- 
ica particularly has shown a gratifying growth. 
Each year’s increase has been larger than that 
of the preceding year. In 1913 the gain was 66 
per cent. over 1912, despite the unprecedentedly 
hard times from which South America suffered 
in common with the rest of the world. 

Since so much has been said about the un- 
popularity of Americans and their wares in the 
other America and the ascendancy of English 
and German influences there, the triumph of 
this St. Louis house and the methods by which 
it was achieved are of especial interest. 
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The first step was to select salesmen endowed 
with social gifts to represent the firm in Latin 
America, where such graces count for as much 
as, if not more than, the ability to rhapsodize 
over the meritsof goods. The next thing done was 
to require these representatives to spend a couple 
of years at headquarters acquiring an intimate 
knowledge of the goods they were to sell and the 
firm they were to serve and the mastery of the 
Spanish and Portuguese languages. An office 
was opened in New York to take care of export 
trade, for prompt service was recognized as a 
vital element in the establishment of a new 
business. Letter-heads in Spanish and Portu- 
guese were provided, with other facilities for 
conducting all correspondence in the language 
of the customer; weights and measures were 
given in the metric system, which is commonly 
used in Latin America; prices were quoted in 
the currency of the country. 


FILLING ORDERS AS ORDERED 


When orders began to come in no substitu- 
tion was ever allowed; for these Missourians 
assumed that when a_man ordered an article 
it was because he wanted that specific thing 
and not something more or less closely resem- 
ling it. When a man in an out-of-the-way 
place gives an order and, after waiting four or 
five months, receives something different from 
what he expected, he is likely to feel somewhat 
irritated. He is within his rights if he refuses 
to accept the substitute—a right freely exer- 
cised in South America—and to place his next 
order elsewhere. Salesmen’s instructions re- 
garding shipping were followed to the letter, 
for it was assumed that a South American 
merchant was more familiar with conditions in 
his own country than a New York shipping 
clerk could be. 

All these things may seem obvious and funda- 
mental; yet United States consuls in South 
America are under the constant necessity of 
reminding would-be exporters that if they ex- 
pect orders they must send salesmen, and 
not peddlers, to call upon polished and punc- 
tilious Latin Americans; that it is a waste 
of postage to mail catalogues, form letters, 
and other literature in English to business 
men who speak no language but Spanish, 
Portuguese, or French, and other things 
equally elemental. 

By adapting themselves to conditions as they 
found them, instead of trying to reform the 
business methods of a continent, the three 
salesmen assigned to South America got on 
famously. Their first calls were visits of 
ceremony in which their mission was mentioned 
only in a casual way. They took all the time 
that was necessary to cultivate the good will of 
potential purchasers, for they knew that friend- 
ship is the foundation of business relations in 
South America, and they also knew the house 
would not begin sending frenzied cablegrams 
if their expense accounts revealed a sojourn of 
more than eight hours in one city in a country 
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where the most frugal commercial traveler can- 
not exist on less than ten dollars a day. 

When they finally got down to business these 
carefully trained American salesmen made no 
pretense of meeting German prices. Instead, 
they dwelt on the superior quality of American 
manufactured articles, especially of those bear- 
ing the trade-mark of their house. They were 
careful to make clear the advantage of carrying 
a full line of tools and cutlery bearing their 
own trade-mark, backed by a perpetual guar- 
antee which really meant what it purported to 
mean, because the consumer who tried one 
article and found it good would be predisposed 
in favor of others bearing the same brand. 
When, in due time, natives who could neither 
read nor write nor even pronounce the trade 
name on this line of American goods began to 
go into stores and point to the familiar trade- 
mark and refused to accept anything else, the 
South American dealers recognized the force of 
the trade-mark argument. Of course the St. 
Louis house did not monopolize the trade in 
its line, for in South America, as elsewhere, 
there are people who must buy only the cheap- 
est because they can afford nothing else, or 
because the cheapest will serve their purpose; 
but it is equally true that an important portion 
of the South Americans are as capable of appre- 
ciating superior quality and as willing to pay 
for it as are any other people. 


COMMON-SENSE METHODS 


Complete catalogues were not supplied to 
customers because the catalogue of this house is 
a work the size of an unabridged dictionary in 
which eighty thousand articles are described. 
To translate such a work into several languages 
and keep it up to date would entail an expense 
out of proportion to results. Instead, special 
lists and circulars in the language of the country 
were supplied, and dealers were encouraged to 
use electrotypes furnished by the house in local 
advertising. 

Even after they had become established the 
three salesmen did not attempt to “‘make” 
towns between trains after the manner of their 
kind at home. Twice a year they visited their 
friends in the principal cities, lingering at each 
place as if such a thing as time did not exist 
for them. Before leaving, though, they con- 
trived to mail orders back to the land of the stop 
watch and the efficiency expert that kept the 
Missourians well contented with their venture 
in the export trade. 

The moral of this plain tale from Missouri 
seems to be that American manufacturers are 
capable of competing successfully for the trade 


of the world without the adventitious aid of a 
European war to cut off all other sources of 
supply from the non-belligerent nations. 


HOW AMERICA SHOD THE WORLD 


If further evidence is needed, let us take the 
remarkable success of American shoes abroad. 
When American manufacturers undertook to 
enter the foreign trade they were told that their 
only hope of success was to send representatives 
to markets on which they had designs, to study 
the styles in vogue there in order that they 
might be copied in inferior material that would 
enable the Americans to undersell European 
makers. The Americans, however, did nothing 
of the sort. They simply made up the same 
sort of shoes sold by the domestic trade. They 
were far better in material and workmanship, 
fitted better, and had more style than the 
products of European factories. It will be re- 
membered that American shoes created some- 
thing of a sensation when they were introduced 
in Europe twenty years ago. European man- 
ufacturers bought our boot and shoe machinery 
and lasts and even imported American factory 
managers in the vain hope that they could 
withstand American competition. After eigh- 
teen years of German efforts to make shoes 
equal to American shoes, our shoe trade with 
the Fatherland increased half a million dollars 
last year, and American footgear still sets the 
style for the world. 

American sewing machines, cash registers, 
and typewriters are the leaders in all the mar- 
kets of the world, not because they have been 
modified to meet the varying idiosyncrasies of 
purchasers in different lands, but because they 
are identical in style and quality with similar 
articles sold at home. On the subject of 
adapting American products to foreign ideas 
United States Consul General at Large J. E. 
Dunning had this to say: 

“The requisite for permanent foreign business 
is a genuine superiority in the goods themselves 
—a superiority so obvious that it will always 
stand above mere price, terms, and distances of 
deliveries. Cheapness never has been, and 
never need be, the distinctive feature of Ameri- 
can export goods. High quality and the max- 
imum of service are the best assets for American 
export goods, and it is on these features that 
they have made their way and can continue to 
do so. This is fully as true of automobiles as 
of typewriters, office supplies, machine tools, 
or novelties. Europeans can compete with 
Americans in cheapness, but no one has equaled 
us, or will be likely to do so, in factory re- 
finements.”’ 














TARIFFS THAT CONTROL TRADE 


HOW OUR SYSTEM OF RECIPROCITY HAS PUT US BEHIND IN THE RACE FOR 
TRADE WITH NATIONS THAT HAVE ADOPTED THE MOST FAVORED NATION 
METHOD OF TARIFF BUILDING—-THE POLICY OF INTENSIVE CULTIVA- 
TION CONTRASTED WITH THE POLICY OF COMMERCIAL EXPANSION 
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NDIVIDUAL advantages in the commerce 
of the world are largely promoted by com- 
mercial treaties between the trading 
nations. It is therefore a matter of 
interest that the Republic of Cuba and, toa 

lesser extent, Brazil are the only countries that 
grant more favorable treatment to imports 
from the United States than to imports from 
other countries. On the other hand, though 
we trade on equal ‘terms in many parts of the 
world, the United States is confronted by dis- 
criminations against important articles of its 
exports on the part of France and Canada and, 
in less degree, Germany, Haiti, and Salvador, 
as the result of definite and extended tariff 
concessions by them to other countries which 
are not granted to the United States. These 
discriminations result in duties being charged 
on a number of American articles which are 
from 10 per cent. to 100 per cent. higher than 
those levied on similar products of our com- 
mercial competitors. (rai are intricate ar- 
rangements, but the ‘point can be illustrated 
by a few clear examples. Certain canned goods 
from the United States pay 25 per cent. higher 
duty in Germany than those from a number of 
other countries.» American shoes and shoe 
leather pay from 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
higher duty in France than those from Germany 
and England, and in Canada agricultural 
implements pay 40 per cent. higher duty when 
imported from the United States than when 
imported from France and England. 

In 1913, the exports of the United States 
amounted to a tremendous sum—$2,466,000,000 
—and were $654,000,000 in excess of its im- 
ports. The effects of our foreign commercial 
policy have consequently not been disastrous. 
On the other hand, without floundering into 
the veritable bog which surrounds the questions 
of free trade and protection and the relative 
merits of the various tariff systems upon which 
all foreign commercial policies are based, one 
positive assertion can be made. It is this: 
the general or single scale tariff system, so long 
preferred by the United States alone among 
commercial giants, is constructed with an eye 
solely to the needs of the home markets and 
regards foreign commercial relations as dis- 
tinctly secondary. The systems adopted by 
other great trading nations are less one-sided 


and far more elastic. It may be added that 
even when we temporarily departed from the 
single schedule tariff, during the comparatively 
brief existence of the maximum and minimum 
provisions of the Payne-Aldrich bill, we took 
hold of the other end of the stick from that held 
by the nations of Europe. We put the mini- 
mum schedule in force as the regular tariff and 
used the maximum schedule—which, by the 
way was never enforced—as a menacing club 
to brandish above the heads of the other 
nations. The latter, however, are accustomed 
to make their higher schedule the general one 
in force and hold out the advantages of the 
lower schedule as a friendly and attractive 
inducement for mutual concessions. Where 
we have threatened, they persuade. 

The means of persuasion are based on two 
well known systems upon which much has been 
said and written. The first is known as the 
“general and conventional tariff.’”’ This sys- 
tem provides two scales of duties, but only the 
higher is fixed by law; the lower scale, or so- 
called conventional or treaty rates, is fixed as 
the result of the various concessions subse- 
quently accorded different countries through 
commercial treaties. The second is known as 
the “maximum and minimum tariff.” Like 
the first, this system provides two separate 
scales of duty, a minimum and maximum, for 
each article. The essential divergence lies in 
the fact that the minimum scale, which corres- 
ponds to the conventional rates of the first 
system, as well as the maximum scale, is fixed 
by the law and is not the result of negotiation. 
The maximum, the high scale, however, is that 
which is generally in force until negotiations 
extend the low rate. In both cases the matter 
of negotiation is expressly contemplated and 
constitutes an essential element. Regardless of 
free trade or protection, the question of foreign 
commercial relations is recognized as one of 
high importance. 

Is the time, therefore, at hand when our 
commercial relations with continental Europe 
must be overhauled? 

The first measure passed by the United 
States Congress was the tariff act of 1789, but 
this act was preceded eleven years by the com- 
mercial treaty with France of 1778. It is 
noteworthy that the United States, in opening 
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its foreign trade relations, as in many other 
connections, not only inaugurated a brand new 
policy but an aggressive one which has not 
since been concurred in by a single one of its 
chief commercial fellow contestants for the 
world’s trade. That is another story which 
can be told later. The present point is that 
every nation has found it necessary, at an early 
period of its industrial development, to define 
and regulate its foreign commercial relations 
by a commercial agreement—in other words, 
a deal or bargain—with other trading nations. 
The United States, however, has gene out of its 
way in some ways to make such agreements 
difficult to negotiate and still more difficult to 
conclude and put in operation. As has been 
seen, two Latin-American republics, alone 
among all the nations, grant more favorable 
treatment to imports from the United States 
than to imports from other countries. 

Regardless of the question whether this fact 
is commercially advantageous to us or not, 
the situation in itself is a remarkable one. _ It is 
the result of an uninterrupted and monoton- 
ously consistent policy from 1778 to 1914 of a 
single schedule—and, for the last 60 years and 
more, highly protective—tariff in domestic 
legislation, and a restricted and conditional 
granting of most favored nation treatment in 
our commercial treaties with foreign countries. 

With so much by way of explanation, it is 
worth while to refer again to the commercial 
treaty of 1778 with France. The preamble of 
this treaty contains the following words: 


OUR LONELY FAITH IN RECIPROCITY 


“The most Christian King (referring to 
Louis XVI) and the United States engage 
mutually not to grant any particular favor to 
other nations in respect of commerce and 
navigation which should not immediately be- 
come common to the other party, who shall 
enjoy the same favor freely, if the concession was 
freely made, or on allowing the same compensa- 
tion if the concession was conditional.’ The 
italicized clause contains the innovation 
introduced by the United States and a brand 
new policy in international commercial treat- 
ies. Commercial treaties concluded by Euro- 
pean nations stop where the italics begin. 
Most favored nation treatment in a_ broad 
sense to them means that when one country 
agrees with another for most favored nation 
treatment, any concessions it subsequently 
makes to a third country are extended to the 
second without any string tied to them. The 
United States has added an innovation by 
providing that such concessions extended to a 
third country shall be conditional and extend 
to the second country only if the latter will 
pay the price offered by the third country for 
the same concessions. The United States 
further declares itself the arbiter as to whether 
the price is the same and consequently ac- 
ceptable. No subsequent favor, which is not 
given away, can be obtained by a country 
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which makes a most favored nation agreement 
with the United States; it must pay a price. 

The result has been the growth of two dis- 
tinct schools of interpretation, European and 
American, of the most favored nation clause 
which, in one or other of its forms, has been 
characterized as the cornerstone of all modern 
commercial treaties. There are at least four 
tariff systems in operation by the leading 
countries of the world to-day, but their foreign 
and outward trade provisions have assumed 
only two distinct aspects. The most favored 
nation treatment of Europe has remained 
known as such, while our own has distinguished 
its individuality by a more modern word, 
“reciprocity.” 

TO DEVELOP HOME MARKETS ONLY 


In a commercial treaty every country tries 
to gain and preserve the greatest possible 
advantages for itself and at the same time to 
guard against present or future advantages 
and concessions extended at its expense to 
others. The United States has grown up as a 
commercial and industrial nation of the first 
magnitude under conditions of intensive and 
aloof development wholly foreign to the cheek- 
by-jowl development of the nations of Europe 
which have lacked even elbow room. With its 
enormous internal resources and constant influx 
of immigrants to develop them, all efforts have 
been turned inward and every foreign arrange- 
ment has been a matter of bargain, not for the 
expansion of our foreign trade but for the in- 
tensive development of our home markets. 

We adopted a tariff with a single scale of 
duties where other countries have adopted a 
tariff with two or three separate scales of cus- 
toms duties for each article applicable, one to 
their colonies, one to most favored nations, and 
the highest for commercial strangers. In the 
last class the United States, too often, now 
stands alone. For the main purpose of our 
tariff—and this fact must be reiterated—has 
been protection of our home markets, not the 
encouragement of foreign trade. A_ single 
schedule of duties occasionally modified by 
attempts at reciprocity agreements or bargains 
—a kind of quid pro quo—has been the ma- 
chinery consistently employed. Our home 
markets have been developed successfully and 
in years not long past the United States was a 
country self-sufficing in every economic ne- 
cessity. Retaliation and tariff wars on the part 
of European nations were out of the question; 
they needed our raw products and would only 
bite off their nose to spite their face by hostile 
and retaliatory tariff measures. 

The United States consequently has tied hard 
and fast to reciprocity, limited to isolated 
instances and reduced to a matter of special 
individual bargaining. Our commercial treaty 
with Servia stands alone to-day as the single 
surviving exception to this policy. With no 
string tied to it we have granted uncondition- 
ally to Servia, in advance, the advantages of 
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any commercial arrangements we may make 
with other foreign countries. In every other 
case the United States insists that particular 
concessions, unless given away—and it can be 
imagined that few of importance enter into 
this category of donations—are not extended 
to most favored nations unrequited. Wedonot 
give favors unrequited ; other nations do. 
Roughly this is the distinction between reci- 
procity and the European practice of most 
favored nation treatment. The central phase 
of our foreign commercial policy from first to 
last has been reciprocity—individual, as distinct 
from general, bargaining. 


OUR EMBARRASSMENT IN COMMERCIAL TREATIES 


Our tariffs have been drawn in this spirit. 
Since the Civil War and until 1913, our tariff 
history has been a story of internal taxes 
swept away, import duties purely for revenue 
abolished, while import duties operating by a 
system of intensive cultivation to protect home 
industries, both infant and adult, have been 
maintained and increased. The result came 
about by gradual steps and apparently without 
premeditation. In the period from 1865 to 
1875, high duties for revenue were transformed 
into higher duties almost wholly for protection. 
The Underwood tariff is the first conscious step 
in the other direction, but it has the appearance 
of more than coincidence that this latest effort 
at tariff revision should have preceded by so 
short a time a convulsion in the commercial 
relations of civilization which throws in our 
face every problem of foreign trade. Un- 
fortunately it finds us still unprepared and so is 
ineffective in the negotiation of commercial 
treaties. It is a notable thing that our pro- 
tective and individualist policy has enabled us 
so to’conserve our home products as to create a 
surplus and at the same time has provided this 
surplus with no corresponding encouragement 
for overflow into foreign markets. Although 
numerous provisions have been inserted in our 
tariffs for promoting foreign commerce in the 
aggregate, such as the list of articles opened 
for negotiating lower duties in the Dingley 
tariff and the maximum and minimum clause 
of the Payne-Aldrich tariff, no important nation 
which recognizes protection—certainly none 
which does not—has given so little considera- 
tion to foreign trade in its tariff schedules as 
has the United States. In one sense the Under- 
wood tariff is almost an exaggerated illustration 
of this characteristic. It makes extended 
reductions in various schedules, donating im- 
portant concessions to foreign importers. By a 
nation bent on foreign trade, such a change of 
policy might perfectly well have been used as a 
lever to secure corresponding advantages for 
American exporters. Our eyes have _ been 
turned on the busy fields within, not on the 
far extending avenues of foreign trade without. 

With a reduced tariff and a curtailment of 
normal foreign trade exchanges, the time would 
seem indeed at hand when our commercial 
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relations with continental Europe may be 
overhauled to advantage. The paralysis of 
the export trade of Germany, Belgium, and 
Austria, the crippling of that of France and toa 
lesser extent of England, have opened a vista 
of profitable venture. But where are we? The 
credit of prospective foreign purchasers in 
Central and South America, Asia, India, 
Europe, is impaired to an extent which can only 
be favorably affected by banking and financial 
assistance which nothing in our past policy 
has prepared us to render. This is to-day ob- 
vious and quoted on every hand. Its cause 
may be partly seen in the difficulties of our 
commercial negotiations, attempted with na- 
tions at another stage of development, both 
industrially and politically, and in the further 
difficulties, added by our laws and policy, to 
concluding and putting the results of our 
negotiations in practice. 

The Kasson treaties, negotiated under the 
Dingley Tariff Act in the administration of 
President McKinley, are'a complete illustration 
of a case in point. The commission idea was 
then growing and Mr. McKinley appointed 
Mr. Kasson as special commissioner to negotiate 
commercial treaties with foreign countries 
under certain provisions contained in the 
Tariff Act. The treaties had to be ratified by 
Congress. Every one of those thus presented 
for ratification, as a result of the negotiations 
conducted by Mr. Kasson, failed. Mr. Kasson 
resigned his position, and the efforts of the 
United States to conform to the successful 
commercial policies of its rivals came to naught. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


The consequence in this crisis to-day is that 
we are first confronted with direct and extensive 
discriminations against American products on 
the part of certain European and American 
countries, and at the same time by the existence 
of excessively high duties on canned goods in 
some of the principal South American republics 
and Japan. We are left with no machinery 
for effective negotiation and arrangement 
adequate to handle the situation. Our surplus 
home products are not only without proper 
facilities for entering foreign markets but we 
have no means for removing the difficulties 
encountered. A _ single schedule of custom 
duties and conditional grants of most favored 
treatment have served effectually to accelerate 
an intensive cultivation of our home markets 
and industries; but as can now be seen, they 
have failed to provide the most favorable outlet 
for the very surplus they have encouraged and 
produced. What can we further do with France 
or Germany, under our present tariff law, that 
will effectively persuade them to remove the 
discriminating duties they levy against Ameri- 
can goods? A retaliatory clause in an early 
draft of the Underwood bill was wisely cut out. 
Retaliation is poor policy and leads to bad 
blood. The first outcrop of feeling between 
Austria and Servia took the form of a tariff 

















war only six or eight years ago. Already the 
good will of foreign manufacturers is too often 
alienated, as in many cases in France and Ger- 
many, by the inquisitorial powers of our 
Treasury agents abroad whose functions rather 
resemble those of officers of the Venetian Re- 
public of the fifteenth century than of the most 
enlightened republic of the twentieth century. 
Something quite different is needed which will 
supply general means and measures for solid 
negotiation and adjustment. 

It is not a purely academic question as to 
whether or not the United States has reached 
that stage of internal economic development 
which will naturally lead it to foreign markets 
for future foreign trade. The situation is now 
thrust upon us and the United States has to 
consider as a purely business proposition not 
only just where we are but also how we propose 
to continue the journey. Our system of pro- 
tection has not only applied to manufactures. 
Commerce and navigation elsewhere go hand 
in hand even if in this country they do not. 
But we have in the law of 1886, repeated in the 
present Tariff Act, discriminating tonnage 
duties against foreign shipping as follows: All 
foreign vessels entering United States ports 
from ports in North America, Central and South 
America, the West Indies, and the Bahamas 
pay tonnage dues of three cents a ton, whereas 
those from European and other ports pay twice 
as much, six cents a ton. There is a proviso 
that the President may suspend charges in 
excess of those levied in foreign ports on Ameri- 
can vessels and that the maximum for any 
vessels shall not exceed, respectively, 15 cents 
and 30 cents a ton annually for any vessel 
described in the two categories above. But 
the general result is not affected. Our foreign 
concessions in navigation are specialized as are 
our purely commercial concessions. 


SHALL WE REVISE OUR TREATIES? 


The question of tariff concessions in com- 
mercial treaties is an extraordinarily com- 
plicated one and generalizations can be drawn 
only on the broadest lines. But it should be 
appreciated that the United States has de- 
veloped on independent lines which are pe- 
culiarly typical of the ingenious native talent 
and energetic independence of its people. 
The destruction of time and space as serious 
obstacles to international intercourse has 
occurred contemporaneously with the develop- 
ment of the United States to a degree of in- 
dustrial and social energy and advancement 
which places it on a plane of equality and 
rivalry with all older nations. It is not a 


question now of whether the new shall dominate 
the old, but rather is it a practical problem 
to be 


consisting of salient facts which have 
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recognized as such and treated accordingly. 
Has the time come for the United States to 
overhaul its relations with continental Europe? 
This is not merely a theoretical problem, for 
practically all theorists are agreed that the 
time is ripe. The question must be solved by 
the American people themselves, who by sheer 
national momentum and more or less uncon- 
scious volition have devoted their energies to 
an intensive cultivation of their natural re- 
sources; it is they who must determine whether 
they are now prepared to adapt themselves to 
conditions which will require a radical modifica- 
tion of the direction of their efforts. 

Entangling alliances with European countries 
have been a household word since the greatest 
American cited them at the instance of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. Hamilton also argued that a 
foreign market is both small and unstable and 
that a domestic market is greatly to be pre- 
ferred. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. Keen observers consider that the 
political isolation of the United States has 
gradually become a thing of the past since the 
Portsmouth Conference which concluded the 
Russian-Japanese War, and the recent assump- 
tion of the Government to determine alone the 
internal arrangements of Mexico—a country 
largely financed by European capital. Still 
more so will the European cataclysm thrust us 
keenly to the front as an aggressive rival for 
the world trade of Germany and Great Britain. 
Our isolation is gone and we bid fair to be 
drawn into the commercial vortex which has 
done much to excite and fan to flame the 
rivalries which produced the war to-day. 
However that may be, the present facts as to 
the results of our commercial policy cannot be 
controverted. We stand conspicuous in policy 
as well as geographically, with a number of 
discriminating tariff duties and other com- 
mercial disadvantages against American ex- 
porters which can be overcome only by a more 
broad gauge commercial policy. Such change, 
however, must be an expression of a change in 
the tendencies of the economic forces and 
energies of the Nation. Whether we accept 
the European interpretation of the most favored 
nation clause, whether we adopt the conven- 
tional or the double tariff system or other 
adequate measures to suit the new conditions, 
is a matter to be determined by the American 
voter. But our isolation is a thing of the past; 
that fact must be faced and new measures de- 
vised. Such measures, however, must be 
based on a commercial policy broad enough 
to sustain the gigantic figure of American trade, 
yet so fashioned that this modern Colossus, 
in its stride around the world, can set its foot 
down without tramping on the toes of the other 
nations who have been our friends. 
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H. H. Haines, is Sad Oe 
A. W. Duckett, H.C. 
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Miguel Alvares Saballos, c&. 
Faustino Arellano, Ci 
Adolfo Vivas, Coes 
B. Singer, ee 
Edwin R. Heath, C.G., 
fe A. Burgheim, c< Go 
Juan José Zavala, c. 
Charles Hall Adams, L Dae 
Willis Wood, =e 
Rodolfo José Gutierrez, CoG. 
Ernesto Solorzano Diaz, is 
José Luis Livingston, Vise. 
Lorenzo Guerrero Potter, CY ia 
Trinidad Eugenio Lacayo, C. G., 
Ignacio Garcia Rojas, , fe 
Charles M. Barnett, Gy 
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Evsesto A. Morates, M., 


Miguel C. Avilés P. 
Miguel Alvarez S., 
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New York, N. Y. 
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Alexander Morrice, EE: C., 
Alejandro Bricefio, Cc; 
José E. de Ycaza, V.-C., 
Russell Hopkins, C., 
Reginaldo F. Guard Ci 
Augusto Marquez, H. ¢ 
Antonio Navarro E., OF 
Rodolso Perez, C..G.; 
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Charles E. Coffin, ¥-G; 
Guillermo Love, V.-C., 
Harold A. Meyer, ee 
Juan Walker, V.-C., 
F. L. Phillips, v:-C.. 
James A. Coe, V.-C., 
James E. Brock, Vc; 
William W aiuce White, C.; 
John M. Ives, V.-C., 
Irwin F. Westheimer, V-€:, 
Rodman Wanamaker, CG. 
Reese M. Fleischmann, V6: 
Manuel Fernandez Juncos, C., _ 
M. D. Hoge, V.-C., 
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Elmer F. Mackusick, oe 
E. J. Louis, a ots 
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Bruce Cartwright, Jr., ae 
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SALVADOR 


Francisco DUENAS, 


Encarnacién Mejia, [ie 
Antonio Peralta L., ® 
José Alfaro Moran, lt 
URUGUAY 
Cartos MARIA DE PENA, M 
Juan Llorca Marty, V.-C., 
O. M. Goldaracena, cs 
Salomon Brash V.-C., 
Vicente J. Vidal, VG, 
Rosendo Torras, V.-C., 
Ramon Esteve, < 
— Mofiitt, oe 
afael Marin, V.- C. 
Leonce Rabillon, cc, 
Max Otto von Klock, wo 
Manuel L. Ros, v-<., 
Gabriel Madrid Hernandez, V.-C., 
Guillermo A. Saxton, V.-C., 
Mario L. Gil, cas. 
Henry H. Jennings, V.-C., 
Rodman Wanamaker, c;, 


ARGENTINA 
FrepvEric J. STIMSON A, 
Leo J. Keena, we Cm 
William Dawson, Jr., ibe 
BOLIVIA 
John D. O’Rear, M. 
BRAZIL 
Epwin V. Morcan, A. 
Robert Frazer, Jr., cs 
George H. Pickerell, es 
P. Merrill Griffith, Cc. 
Alfred L. M. Gottschalk, a5... 
Maddin Summers, ofS 
CHILE 
Henry P. FLETCHER, A, 
David J. D. Myers, fons 
Charles L. Latham, c. 
Alfred A. Winslow, oa 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Jacobo Bravo y Gonzalez, V.-C., Mayaguez, P. R. 
Carlos Armstrong, V.-C., eg F.-Me 
Manuel Mondia Morales, oe San Juan, P. R. 
Manuel Gomes Lopez, V.-C., ' 

Enrique Schroeder, V.-C. Galveston, Tex. 
Thomas Rice, wv =C., Port Arthur, Tex. 
Enrique C. Blackston, Wits Newport News, Va. 
Aubrey G. Bailey, V.-C., Norfolk, Va. 

D. B. Roy Anderson, . fot Seattle, Wash. 


VENEZUELA 


Santos ANIBAL DomInict. M., Washington, D. C. 
Joseph Lander Eastland, es San Francisco, Cal. 
James Y. Munoz, a. <. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Alberto W. Brickwood, OF Chicago, Ill. 

Vicente Pérez Leon, . New Orleans, La. 
James The Graeme Arbuckle, mc. St. Louis, Mo. 

Pedro Rafael: Rincones, 8S G., New York City, N. Y. 
Antonio Duplat, V.-C., ne 

Hector Pereira Alvarez, 3 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sebastid4n Bonet, os Arecibo, P. R. 

Adolfo Steffens, Rise Mayaguez, P. R. 
Bernab6é Planas Alamo, ic. San Juan, P. R. 

Juan Eugenio Medina, ps - 


C. E. Lucian Agassiz, id Tacoma, Wash. 
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THADDEvS AUSTIN TaoMsoN, M., 


Isaac A. Manning, 
Henry P. Starrett, 


COSTA RICA 


Epwarp J. HALE, 
Chester Donaldson, 
Samuel T. Lee, 


WituiaM E. GONZALES, 
Richard M. Bartleman, 
James Linn Rodgers, 
Ross E. Holaday, 
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Rio de Janeiro. 
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Santos. 


Santiago. 
Iquique. 
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Barranquilla. 
Cartagena. 
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San Jose. 


Habana. 
Cienfuegos. 
Habana. 

Santiago de Cuba. 


Santo Domingo, 
Puerto Plata. 
Santo Domingo. 


Quito. 
Guayaquil. 


FRENCH AND BRITISH WEST INDIES 


William L. Jenkins, 
Thomas R. Wallace, 
Chester W. Martin, 
William L. Avery, 
George E. Chamberlain, 
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Guadeloupe, West Indies. 
Martinique, West Indies. 
Barbados, West Indies. 
Belize, British Honduras. 
Georgetown, Guiana. 





Thomas Willing Peters, oF Kingston, Jamaica. 
William F. Doty, a Nassau, N. P. Bahamas, 
Arthur J. Clare, ons Port Antonio, Jamaica. 
Andrew J. McConnico, oe Trinidad, West “Indies. 
John A. Gore, : Turks Island, W. 1. 

GUATEMALA 
Wriuiam Haynes LEAVELL, M. Guatemala. 
Stuart K. Lupton, a oa 

HAITI 


Port au Prince. 


ARTHUR BaILLy-BLANCHARD, M., 
ie Cape Haitien. 


Lemuel W. Livingston, 


John B. Terres, _ (oe Port au Prince. 

HONDURAS 
Joun Ewinc, M., Tegucigalpa. 
Walter F. Boyle, Ce Ceiba. 
John A. Gamon, C., Puerto Cortes. 
Ezra M. Lawton, oa Tegucigalpa. 

NICARAGUA 
BENJAMIN L. JEFFERSON, M., Managua. 
Cornelius Ferris, Jr., i. Bluefields 
Harold D. Clum, i. Corinto. 

PANAMA , 
Wit1aM J. PrRIcE M., Panama. 
William H. Gale, G, Colon. 
Alban G. Snyder, Cit, Panama. 

PARAGUAY 
DaniEL F. Mooney, M., Asuncion. | 
Samuel H. Wiley, _ iat ue 

PERU 

Benton McMILL1n, M., Lima. 
William W. Handley, GC. &, Callao. 


























SALVADOR 
Boaz W. Lone, M., San Salvador. 
Henry F. Tennant, oS " 
URUGUAY 
Nicoray A, GREVSTAD, M., Montevideo. 
Herman L. Spahr, co - 
VENEZUELA 
Preston McGoopwin, M., Caracas. 
Thomas W. Voetter, oss La Guaira. 
George K. Donald, Ss Maracaibo. 
Herbert R. Wright, om Puerto Cabello. 


